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reviews.  dreams  by  the  Arabian  Nights’ Entertainment.s,  have  we  scene — the  air  becomes  piercing  cold  and  filled  with  white 

-  taken  so  charming  an  excursion  in  the  veritable  land  of  vapor,  the  brook  ceases  to  murmur  and  the  birds  to  sing, 

Phantusmion.  William  Pickering:  London— Wiley  &  faery,  as  in  following  Phantasmion  through  all  the  shift-  the  waters  are  congealed,  the  leaves  and  flowers  wan  and 

Putnam:  New  York*  ing  scenes  of  sparkling  light  and  deepest  shade,  through  drooping,  and  hoary  headed  frost 

.  .  ,  .•  V.  which  his  varied  fortunes  lead  him.  We  will  not  sketch  “Falls  into  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose." 

In  these  days  o  mec  anism  an  money-get  meagre  outline  without  the  fillings  in  of  Then  we  enter  on  a  sunless  valley,  and  grope  into  the 

the  pcrjietual  excitement  of  ix)  itic  movemen  ,  an  e  in-  divested  of  the  elegant  and  graceful  style  bowels  of  the  earth,  where  beneath  a  sappharine  dome  the 

creased  exertions  required  to  provide  the  necessaries  of  with  a  thousand  flower-like 

hfe,  leave  the  contemplative  ittle  leisure  for  dr^^^^^^  which  it  is  embellished,  the  hues  of  enchantment  would  ra-  jewels,  and  full  in  view  are  lakes  of  crystal,  emerald 

offer  still  ess  eneouragemen  for  him  to  revea  ^  ^  ^p,^  diamond. 

-when  the  utilitarian  spirit  of  the  age  has  s  opulence  of  imagery  in  this  little  tale  of  fiction  -  a  rich  The  book  opens  with  a  scene,  where  our  young  hero, 

even  in  the  province  of  Romance  and  the  public  preer  no-  f-„ygjj.^jjg„  ^^^jjj,g^^m^rjigposestheabun-  Phantasmion,  wandering  amidst  the  dewy  blossoms  of 

vels  of  scandid  and  fashion  to  the  aim  ess  w  ""  ®""S8  of  store-house  of  his  ima-  childhood,  and  scenting  the  fragrance  of  life’s  early  morn, 

the  imagination^  it  may  appear  alrnos  an  impe  i  such  picturesque  and  fantastic  forms,  that  it  first  meets  Potentilla,  the  queen  of  tlie  insect  realm,  who 

call  our  readers  attention  to  the  merits  o  a  wor  '*’  *'  '*  lays  hold  of  the  reader’s  mind  at  once,  and  holds  it  captive  ever  afterwards  hovers  o’er  him  as  his  guardian  spirit, 

so  singularly  free  from  the  soil  and  tinse  of  ‘S  ^  ®  till  tlie  tale  is  told.  Fancy  waves  over  us  her  radiant  and  warding  off  evil,  directing  his  steps,  and  lending  herself  to 

trick-wisdom,  as  to  stand  out  in  as  distinct  a  re  le  rom  ^  our  wander-  the  furtherance  of  his  projects. 

among  the  novels  generally  current  at  present,  as  a  cedar  .  ha  i  . -j  l-  , 

,,11  r  1-  „•  1  -  tliis  fairy  land,  we  pause  to  gaze  at  some  start-  “A  young  boy  hid  himself  from  his  nurse  in  sport,  and 

... IM, . black  .  plan, .  of  ^  phanl.m  of  wonder  nnd  delight:  now  ..r.y.d  .11  .lone  i.i  tlw  garden  of  hi.  f.ther,  .^h' nnd 

trees.  It  may  be,  that  we  of  the  Expositor  liavcnotyet  n  i  •  i-  •  ...  mighty  prince;  he  followed  the  liees  from  flower  to  flower, 

arrived  at  the  transition  age  of  t.nste,  which  gives  men  a  „nd  u4Adered  farther  than  he  had  ever  gone  before,' till  he 

decided  prefircncc  for  walking  the  solemn  porticoes  of  P'a'ntive  strains  of  melody  that  come  “floating  over  the  came  to  the  .hollow  tree  wliere  they  hived  and  watched 

.  u  1 1*  .  r  •  ■  waters  accomnanied  bv  the  soA  svmphonv  of  the  dippinjj  them  entering  their  8tore>house  laden  with  the  treasures 

visdnm,  to  lounging  on  the  sublime  terraces  of  iiiiagiiia-  *«"s,  aecompaniea  oy  tne  mu  syrnpnony  -  t,a.y  had  coflccted  :  he  lay  upon  the  turf,  laughing  and 

tion ;  —  it  is  very  possible  that  wc  are  still  lingering  in  tlie  while  the  lofty  pinnacle  nnd  frou  nii  g  ulking  to  himAsclf,  and  after  a  while  he  plucked  a  long,  stiff 

aurora  state  of  discernment,  for  we  are  free  to  acknowledge  |  *  castle  are  darkly  relieved  against  the  evening  s  y,  —  blade  of  grass,  and  was  about  to  thrust  it  in  at  the  entrance 

acertain  milkiness  of  disposition  which  inclines  us  to  view  beautiful  landscapes,  “  vcsU-d  in  sunny  green,  luxuriant  of  the  hive,  w^nu  voice,  just  aud^le  above  the  murmur 

ii  iili  miinliiv  everv  work  zcalouslv  seekinf.  to  discntaiii^le  I  "’‘‘b  orange  groves,  mcadowsof  golden  bloom,  and  sloping  O' 6ie  bees,  cried  Fhantasinioii .  Now  the  child  thought 
mill  partiality  every  worK  zeaiousi)  seeKing  to  (iisentangie  I  6  o  i  ,  ,  in-.  *bat  liis  nurse  was  calling  him  in  strange  tones,  and  he 

the  spiritual  from  the  sensual,  in  all  its  cares  and  concern- 1  whence  the  rainbow  might  have  borrowca  all  Us  gta^ted,  saying  ‘Ah!  Luliba!’  and  looked  round;  but 

raents,  and  to  greet  with  warmth  any  author  who,  finding  colors,”  are  sketched  out  before  us—  the  most  sumptuous  ca.siing  up  his  eyes,  he  saw  that  there  stood  liefore  him  an 
the  gardens  of  Amiida  taken  possession  of  by  the  school-  !  balls,  where  “  pyramids  of  flame  susjiended  from  the  roof  ancient  woman  slenderer  in  figure  than  his  nurw,  yet  m^ 
^  ^  ^  I.  .1  .  1.1  firm  and  upright,  and  with  a  countenance  which  made  him 

master,  who  will  allow  of  no  unprofitable  flowers  to  grow  draw  out  the  deepest  glow  of  crimson  hangings,  aiul  they  •  \Vhut  dost  thou  here,  Phantasmion  V  said  the 

viiliin  its  bounds  simply  for  the  sake  of  their  beauty  ;  and  ^*"rii  cast  rosy  splendor  on  white  marble  pillars,  images,  stranger  to  the  little  boy,  and  he  made  no  answer:  then 
that  we  are  loo  W'orldly  or  impatient  to  be  charmed  by  the  and  rich  utensils,  glittering  all  around,’’  burst  upon  our  she  looked  sweetly  upon  the  child,  for  he  was  most  beauti- 
liemuiful  phantoms  which  delighted  our  more  simplc-liearted  sight,  while  forms  of  manly  licauty  and  figures  of  female  Jolha"‘lv"hKh‘iLVV'«"'her^kTll"gre^^^^ 
forefathers  —  can  create  for  us  a  new  world  of  lofty  hopes  loveliness  that  have  brightened  the  tapestry  of  many  a  po-  jj,;,  laughed,  and  said  with  a  lively  counte- 

and  fancies  chaste  and  noble,  even  out  of  the  unpromising  et’s  dieam,  impart  a  deeper  interest  to  the  scene  —  which  nance,  pointing  to  tlie  hollow  tree,  ‘  Couldst  thou  moke 


the  imagination  —  it  may  appear  almost  an  impertinence  to 
call  our  readers’  attention  to  the  merits  of  a  work  which  is 
so  singularly  free  from  the  soil  and  tinsel  of  this  world’s 
trick-wisdom,  as  to  stand  out  in  as  distinct  a  relief  from 
among  the  novels  generally  current  at  present,  as  a  cedar 
wiili  its  black  green  foliage,  amid  a  plantation  of  commoner 


ibe  words  of  William  Howitt,  that  they  do  much :  as  it  is  that  look  like  mummies,  as  they  recline  in  sepulchral  cavi-  in  a  huM  cluster  from  the  branch  of  a  sycamore :  and  as 
from  such  dreams  and  fancies  that  we  come  refreshed,  as  ties,  arc  the  only  features  of  the  stern  landscape.  One  jj.'’ nid%"irc"cd’M 

by  a  draught  of  good  old  wine,  to  grapple  with  the  stern  light  colored  object  appears  in  view  just  beneath  a  compa-  ghine  that  it  dazzled  the  sight ;  and  the  beautiful  boy 
realities  of  life.  ny  of  gaunt  pine  trees  that  straggled  over  a  strong  slope;  laughed  aloud,  and  leajicd  into  the  air,  and  clapped  his 

It  may  lie  regarded  as  a  sign  of  the  intellectual  energy  this  was  a  forlorn  mountain  ash,  with  foliage  of  traiispa-  bands  for  joy.  Then  the  fairy  placed  her  wand  within  his 

ex  r  r.1  11  u  1 1-  1  j  .  •  .  i  1  1  £  I  .1  .1  1.  I'tllepdlm,  saying, ‘strike  the  tree,  and  say  “go  in,”  and  they 

f'f  ilie  tunes,  that  Ph.intasiiiion,  although  published  some  rent  brightness ;  the  wind  came  by  fits,  whistling  through  shall  all  enter  the  hive  ai'ain.’  The  chwks  of  the  young 

twelve  months  since  in  London,  is  hardly  known  to  Ainc-  the  pine  grove,  nnd  whenever  it  shook  the  fragile  ash,  a  boy  blushed  brighter,  and  his  eye  sparkled,  as  he  struck 
rican  readers  even  by  name,  while  all  the  straws  that  have  shower  of  yellow  leaves  fell  from  its  delicate  branclKS  on  the^ hollow  trunk  with  all  his  might,  and  cri^  ‘  go  in !  go 
floau-d  on  the  current  of  light  literature  from  that  iK^riod-  the  pool  below.  Then  wc  stand  beside  the  biaming  [j; 

all  the  light  and  evanescent  fictions  of  the  day,  which  it  boiling  fountain,  threatening  tooverwhclni  with  its  rapidly  |  within  the  IkhIv  of  the  tree. 

would  be  sacrilegious  to  mention  in  the  same  breath  with  rising  waters  all  within  its  reach  —  then  wc  plunge  in  the  j  “  1  hen  the  ancient  woman  said  to  the  little  prince,  ‘  wilt 

that  high-wrought  nnd  inteliectual  composition,  have  been  gloomy  recesses  and  shadowy  hollows  of  a  nigged  cavern,  ^  ^"**a*k^  pointed  to  ^e 

leizc*!!  upon  nnd  devoured  with  greediness  nnd  avidity,  strewed  with  scented  withered  leaves,  nnd  the  s|X)il8  of  of  the  trunk  of  this  jMimegranate  leaned  forward  and  invi- 
Aiid  yet,  next  to  Wilson’s  exquisite  poem  of  the  “  Isle  of  savage  animals,  the  skins  of  wolves  and  flowing  fur  of  ted  the  adventurous  child  to  mount;  hequickly  crept  along 

Palms,”  we  know  of  no  work  more  enrapturing  to  the  up-  lynxes  —  and  then  we  find  ourselves  in  “a  delicious  garden.  '*>  having  plucked  the  fruit  which  tli  fairy  had  pointed 
,  £  ■  ,  .  ,  1  1  .  £  .  ,  ,  £  •  L  J  ,  £  .  out,  he  turned  round  and  tried  to  descend ;  hut  finding  that 

per  classes  of  mind,  than  the  one  uniler  review  —  both  for  bright  wreaths  of  acacia  bending  o  er  us,  flowers  blushing,  he  should  slip  if  he  attempted  to  return  by  the  way  h« 

the  marvellous  exuberance  of  fancy  displayed  —  rich  and  streamlet  glittering  as  far  as  eye  can  reach,  while  ever  and  came,  having  measured  the  height  from  the  ground  with 
limitless  diversity  of  incidents — gentle  harmony  of  Ian.  anon  there  are  glimpses  of  Feydeleeii’s  flower-like  face  h'*  *y*>  he  Ixildly  sprang  at  once  from  the  bough  to  the  tffif 
guage-delicacyofconceptionofcharncter  and  that  earn-  darting  smiles  from  corners  of  the  bower,  dim  with  the  she'^toik  ft  froiTilis  hJndra^  *h>!Aing'kh^[y  u^'i^hK 
esinessof  purpose,  such  as  draws  the  reader  along  in  a  shadow  of  clustered  roses,  while  now  nnd  then  her  fingers  slie  said,  ‘My  little  Phantasmion,  thou  needest  no  fairv 

complete  state  of  enchantment,  though  “  the  reins  be  mere-  come  like  a  twinkling  butterfly,  and  scatter  a  shower  of  ‘bee,  being  yet  so  young  that  au 

Ivn  »  r  i.  .  I  r  £  i  .  i  ..  •.  ..  thou  beholdcst  is  new  and  marvellous  in  thine  eves.  But 

ly  a  string  of  roses.  light  petals  from  the  frailest  and  most  transitory  blossoms.”  ihe  day  must  come  when  this  happiness  will  fade  away  ; 

->ever  since  Uic  days  when  we  were  wrapped  in  magical  And  then  Aloola,  the  spirit  of  the  blast,  passes  over  the  when  the  stream,  less  clear  thanot  lUoutaet,  will  no  lon^ 
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return  such  bright  reflections :  then,  if  thou  wilt  repair  to 
this  |K>megranate  tree,  and  call  upon  the  name  of  Poten- 
lilla,  I  will  appear  before  thee,  and  exert  all  my  power  to 
renew  the  delight  and  wonders  of  thy  childhood.’  ” 

Phantasmion  emerges  from  the  sheltered  dell  of  child¬ 
hood,  and  amidst  the  rocks  and  mountain  tops  of  youth’s 
estate,  sorrows  like  black  birds  throng  around  him,  and 
saddened,  and  dejected,  he  wanders  to  the  pomegranate 
tree  and  slumbers  beneath  its  branches.  Then  the  fairy 
api>cars  to  him  in  a  vision,  and  touches  him  with  her  wand, 
and  wings  arise  from  his  shoulders,  and  he  soars  upward, 
gazing,  as  he  floats  along  the  sky,  on  groups  of  angel  faces, 
but  on  one,  far  lovlier  than  all  the  rest,  till  it  fades  away, 
and  he  awakes  from  his  dream.  He  now  evokes  the  fairy 
Potentilla,  who  appears,  and  tells  him,  that  powers  like 
those  which  insects  have,  are  hers  to  bestow,  and  at  once 
he  asks  for  wings,  with  the  vague  hoj>e  of  seeing  that 
angel  face  once  more. 

Potentilla  waved  her  wand,  and  soon  the  air  was  filled 
with  butterflies ;  those  angel  insects  pouring  from  every 
region  of  the  heavens.  Here  came  a  long  train  arrayed 
in  scarlet,  waving  up  and  down  altogether,  like  a  flag  of 
triumph ;  there  floated  a  band  clad  in  deep  azure,  and  flank¬ 
ed  on  either  side  by  troops  in  golden  panoply.  Some  were 
like  flights  of  green  leaves,  others  twinkled  in  robes  be¬ 
sprent  with  silver,  like  young  princesses  at  a  festival;  and 
in  front  of  the  whole  multitude,  a  gorgeous  crowd,  adorned 
with  peacock’s  eyes,  flew  round  and  round  in  a  thousand 
starry  wheels,  while  here  and  there  one  butterfly  would  flit 
aloof  for  a  few  moments,  then  sink  into  the  circle,  and  re¬ 
volve  undistinguishably  with  the  rest:  now  the  entire 
wheel  flew  off  into  splinters,  now  reconstructed  itself  at 
once,  as  if  but  a  single  life  informed  its  several  parts, 
Again  Potentilla  waved  her  wand,  and  the  bloomy  throng 
descended  on  tree  and  shrub,  attiring  every  bough  in  fresh 
blossoms,  which  quivered  without  a  breeze.  Phantasmion 
saw  that  he  was  to  choose  from  this  profusion  of  speci¬ 
mens  the  wings  that  pleased  him  best,  and  he  fixed  on  a 
set  like  those  which  he  wore  in  his  dream.  The  moment 
that  Potentilla  touched  him  with  her  wand  a  sensation  of 
lightness  ran  throughout  his  body,  and  instantly  after 
wards  he  perceived  that  wings  played  on  his  shoulders 
wings  of  golden  green,  adorned  with  black  embroidery 
beneath  an  emerald  coronet  his  radiant  locks  clustered  in 
large  soft  rings,  and  wreathed  themselves  around  his 
snowy  forehead;  robes  of  white  silk  floated  over  his 
buoyant  limbs,  and  his  full  eyes,  lately  closed  in  languor, 
beamed  with  Joyful  expectations,  while  more  than  childish 
bloom  rose  mantling  to  his  cheek.  Phantasmion  left  the 
shadows  of  earth  behind  him,  while  he  soared  so  high 
that  green  fields  and  blue  waters,  gardens  and  groves,  all 
melted  into  one,  and  even  that  heavenly  sight  which  had 
first  made  him  pray  for  wings,  was  itself  forgotten  in  the 
pleasure  of  flying. 

We  think  this  fanciful  passage  will  recall  to  most  of  our 
readers  the  exquisite  insect  imagery  that  embellishes  Dr. 
Drake’s  highly  imaginative  poem  of  the  Culprit  Fay. 
Phantasmion  essays  all  the  different  locomotive  powers  of 
these  puny  tribes,  and  tired  of  his  butterfly  pinions,  he 
asks  to  be  enabled,  like  the  flies,  to  climb  up  the  mirrors, 
or  walk  over  the  roof  of  the  marble  hall.  Potentilla  re- 


posiled  there  by  the  mother  eagle,  who  had  again  flown  ' 
away.  Phantasmion  wraps  the  infant,  now  fast  asleep, 
in  his  upper  vest,  and  follows  a  streamlet  among  the  crags, 
and  thus  finds  his  way  to  a  nook,  where  it  formed  a  series 
of  cascades.  Beside  the  lowest  of  these  a  damsel  sat 
weeping.  She  was  so  fair,  and  exquisitely  formed,  that 
leaning  against  the  black  rock,  she  looked  like  those  white 
figures  that  are  cut  in  relief  on  the  dark  ground  of  an  onyx. 
She  was  a  prisoner  amid  the  labyrinth  of  rocks,  unable 
either  to  repass  the  precipitous  road  whereby  she  had  in¬ 
cautiously  ascended,  or  to  climb  the  wall  of  rock  which 
rose  alxjvc  her  head,  and  over  which  the  prince  was  airily 
advancing.  A  yew  tree  grew  out  of  a  cleft  in  the  beetling 
crag,  and  from  its  twisted  trunk  Phantasmion  looked 
down  u[)on  the  damsel,  and  saw  her  cheeks  wet  with  tears, 
and  her  luxuriant  tresses  curling  amid  the  spray  of  the 
torrent;  it  seemed  as  if  the  waterfall  mocked  her  distress, 
babbling  while  she  wept  bitterly,  and  crying,  “  Fair  one 
follow  me !  see  how  I  leap  down  the  precipice.”  The  lady 
had  ascended  the  mountain  to  search  for  her  little  brother, 
who  had  been  torn  from  her  by  the  eagle,  and  as  Phantas- 
niion  places  the  infant  in  her  arms,  he  recognises  in  her 
lovely  countenance,  the  well-remembered  vision  of  beauty 
that  continually  floated  before  his  fancy.  This  lady  is 
Jarine,  the  daughter  of  a  neighboring  king,  and  her  im¬ 
age  thenceforth  is  indelibly  engraven  in  the  soul  of  our 
hero,  who,  having  conveyed  the  damsel  and  her  happy 
charge  to  a  place  of  safety,  returns  to  his  palace. 

He  next  obtains  the  power  of  motion  possessed  by  the 
grasshoppers,  which  bound  many  hundred  times  their 
own  length,  and  he  goes  hopping  about  the  country  in 
fearful  style,  and  almost  as  expeditiously  as  the  owner  of 
the  seven-leagued  boots.  The  next  glimpse  he  has  of 
Jarine  is  in  a  most  picturesque  attitude,  casting  a  magical 
net  for  poisonous  fish,  which  her  cruel  stepmother  has  com¬ 
manded  her  to  obtain. 

“  And  now  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  lustre  of  a  sum¬ 
mer’s  day  which  had  drowned  all  things  in  a  flood  of  mazy 
brightness,  gave  place  to  the  distinct  splendors  of  moon¬ 
light,  when  the  hills  looked  like  masses  of  ebony,  and 
seemed  for  the  first  time  to  exhibit  their  true  forms  and 
bulk  while  standing  out  in  bold  relief  against  the  deep  clear 
skv.  On  one  side  of  the  wooded  isle  which  he  now  be¬ 
held,  Phantasmion  espied  no  verdurous  wall  of  interlacing 
boughs,  but  a  margin  fringed  with  broad  alders  and  bend¬ 
ing  willows.  While  his  eye  w'as  fixed  on  that  grove,  he 
saw  a  small  narrow  boat  issue  from  amid  the  boughs, 
which  drooped  into  the  water,  and  flit  across  the  lake.  It 
was  impelled  by  a  youthful  maiden,  whose  braided  tresses 
shone  in  the  moonlight.  She  entered  a  little  inlet  where 
the  water  looked  black  as  pitch,  the  trees  leaning  over  and 
hiding  it  from  the  moonbeams.  Phantasmion  stood  in  the 
shadow  of  the  birchen  grove,  behind  the  narrow  bay,  and 
watched  her  motions.  The  damsel  leaned  over  the  edge 
of  the  boat,  and  dip|>ed  into  the  dusky  basin  a  net  that 
seemed  to  be  composed  of  flaming  wire.  The  prince  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  those  flames  quenched,  but  they  glowed  and 
flashed  in  thc-ir  liquid  shrine,  like  fiery  water-snakes,  illu¬ 
minating  the  cove,  and  making  the  moonbeams  that  rested 
on  the  lake  beyond,  appear  of  a  greenish  ehrysolite  color. 
Shoals  of  little  fish,  with  many-colored  bodies,  were  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  light :  up  they  came,  and  crowded  into  the 
net,  so  that  the  maiden  appeared  to  be  catching  live  jewels 
instead  of  fish.  When  her  net  was  full,  the  lady  poun.‘d 
her  draught  of  glittering  fishes  into  a  silver  pitcher  of  wa¬ 
ter,  which  stood  on  the  oench  of  the  boat  ready  to  receive 


into  a  vessel  which  was  drifting  about  in  the  water,caught 
up  the  oars,  and  rowed  to  the  wooded  isle.  Having  arri¬ 
ved  within  a  certain  distance,  he  sprang  to  land  among  the 
willows,  and  beheld  the  maiden  at  the  end  of  a  long  alley 
of  cypresses,  bearing  on  her  head  the  silver  pitcher,  the 
polished  surface  of  which  reflected  the  moonlight.  One 
arm  supported  the  vessel,  the  other  held  aside  her  long 
white  garment,  and  disclosed  her  twinkling  feet,  bright¬ 


ened  by  the  harmless  flames  of  the  magic  net,  which  was 
grasped  in  the  same  hand  that  contained  the  folds  of  her 
light  robe.  Oh  what  grace  of  motion  was  there!  The 
black  firs  and  cypresses  which  stood  in  the  moonshine,  stem 
and  grand,  like  stony  effigies  of  trees,  the  delicate  acacias 
that  hung  their  boughs  in  graceful  attitudes  ready  to  sway 
to  and  fro  on  the  slightest  impulse,  all  seemed  to  recognise 
her  as  one  of  themselves,  a  being  unsullied  and  perfect  in 
the  simplicity  of  nature. 

“Again  Phantasmion  stood  by  the  side  of  Jarine.  Ere 
that  splendid  phantom  which  had  bent  around  them  had 
faded  away,  Jarine  and  Phantasmion  were  bound  to  each 
other  by  the  strongest  ties  which  words  «»n  form  ;  clouds 
or  sunshine  might  reign  without,  but  their  faith  was  to  re¬ 
main  like  the  dial,  which  stands  fixed  and  changeless, 
w  bile  day  and  night  roll  on,  and  can  but  brighten  or  dark¬ 
en  its  face  as  they  are  passing  over  it.  Now  the  youth 
feels  that  perfect  satisfaction  in  the  present  honr  which  lulls 
in  its  tranquil  ecstacy  all  hope,  all  effort,  all  reflection,  oil 
forecast ;  even  the  certain  knowledge  that  the  dream  must 
dissolve  cannot  lessen  its  charm,  that  joyfulness  of  feeling 
which  thought  has  no  power  to  shake.  He  took  from  be¬ 
neath  his  girdle  the  chaplet  which  had  been  worn  by  Zalia, 
and  on  which  was  inscribed  ‘  The  Citucen  of  Palmland.’ 
He  showed  her  the  ruby  flowers  with  their  leaves  of  eme¬ 
rald,  and  placed  it  on  Jarine’s  brow.” 


In  wandering  about  the  island,  he  enters  the  cottage  of 
Zelza,  the  nurse  of  Jarine,  who  thus  touchingly  and  poeti¬ 
cally  enlarges  on  the  charms  of  Jarine’s  babyhood. 

‘"In  very  truth,’ said  she,  ‘  I  was  the  luckiest  nurse 
that  ever  rocked  a  cradle;  and  little  need  was  there  to  rock 
the  cradle  of  sweet  Jarine.  O !  she  would  sleep  so  lieauti- 
fully  for  hours  together,  without  a  start  or  a  murmur,  yet 
looking  as  lifesome  all  the  while,  as  that  clear  lake,  which 
never  seems  so  bright  as  when  it  sleeps  in  the  sunshine! 
Then,  when  it  was  her  time  to  awake,  in  a  moment  she 
was  full  of  smiles,  her  pretty  eyes  wide  open  suddenly, 
and  sparkling  like  the  little  merry  rivulets  which  never 
sleep  at  all.  We  thought  she  could  not  be  meant  to  pass 
through  this  vale  of  tears,  because  slie  wept  so  little  at  the 
beginning  of  her  pilgrimage;  but  now,  1  fear  she  weeps 
enough,  and  more  sadly  and  stealthily,  than  she  need  ever 
have  done  in  my  arms.’  ” 

Our  next  extract  will  give  a  glimpse  of  living  statuary, 
described  in  the  author’s  best  manner. 


“  Phantasmion  sought  the  chamber  he  had  quitted, 
where  keen  thoughts  stimulated  his  mind,  till  sleep  sup¬ 
pressed  them  with  imperceptible  hand,  and  jircsented  in 
their  stead  her  strangely-mingled  pictures.  But  at  early 
dawn,  those  thoughts  rose  up  again  to  awaken  the  sleeper; 
he  left  his  couch,  descended  to  the  lawn  by  winding  stairs 
that  led  from  the  balcony,  and  walked  beside  the  shallow 
lake.  Thence  he  roamed  on  to  a  rich  garden,  wlierethe 
flowers  were  still  sleeping,  covered  with  dew,  and  the 
marble  statues  which  gleamed  in  morning’s  timid  light, 
now  that  living  company  was  absent,  seemed  to  share  the 
beauties  of  their  pleasant  home  with  the  lonely  wanderer. 
Entering  a  dim  alley,  Phantasmion  was  struck  by  one  still 
and  graceful  form,  which,  though  not  seen  in  front,  ap¬ 
peared  more  perfect  than  any  he  hud  passed.  It  was 
crownctl  with  fresh  flowers,  and  stoi'd  beside  an  arbor,  the 
head  thrown  back,  the  arm  upliftingan  amlier-colored  um, 
which  glowed  in  light  admitted  at  the  end  of  the  arclied 
walk.  Phantasmion  admired  the  easy  air  with  which 
those  polished  arms  sustained  their  burthen,  the  swan-like 
throat  inclined  a  little  to  one  side,  and  the  full  drapery  flow- 
in  soft  curves  from  its  deep  and  narrow  zone.  But  sure 


. . .  them.  Her  face  looked  placid  as  marble  ;  and  those  fea- 

moves  the  wings,  and  fastens  to  hi’s  feet  the  suckers  of  flies,  !  the  ruddy  light  ol  the  magical  net  was  i  j  -  j.  .  •  .  ;  ..  undulate  in  a  nassin" 

...  •  j  r  ,  ,  ■  ,  ’  I  plaving,  seemed  as  if  they  ought  never  to  have  been  cast  they  unUulate  in  a  passin. 

and  he  spends  the  remainder  of  that  day  in  gliding  along  j  perishable  day.  Dazzling  ni  whiteness  were  the  lady’s  1  “"J  g>o«y  Ins.ses  gleam  between  the  rose- wreath 

the  walls,  and  over  the  vaulted  ceilings  of  his  palace,  or  i  rounded  arms  extended  over  the  (lool,  and  her  graceful'  partly  hides  them.  ‘  Is  it  clear  1  cry  voices  from 

scaling  the  pillar-like  stems  of  the  loftiest  palm  trees.  He  |  neck,  on  which  no  jewel  shone,  was  polished  and  smooth 

as  alabaster,  but  with  a  look  of  soft  downy  depth  which 
art  cannot  imitate.  Her  bright  locks  no  longer  floated  to 
her  waist,  but  were  coiled  round  the  back  part  of  her  head ; 
even  from  her  open  brow  the  ringlets  were  strained  aw’ay, 
and  only  a  few  tendrils,  escaping  from  confinement,  lay 
upon  her  cheeks  and  forehead.  Ilaving  filled  her  net  once 


then  walks  up  a  precipice  of  solid  rock,  many  hundred 
feet  deep,  which  looked  like  a  dark  curtain  let  down  from 
the  sky,  and  which  till  that  hour  had  never  been  trodden 
by  the  foot  of  man.  Strange  was  it  to  see  him  as  he  pau 
sed  in  the  midst  of  the  ascent,  plucking  a  wild  flower 
from  the  crevice,  not  sustained  in  the  manner  of  a  bird, 
with  spread  tail,  and  half  expanded  pinions,  but  seemingly 
upborn  by  his  own  lightness,  like  a  vapour  phantom. 
Here  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  cliff  he  finds  the  eggs  of  an 
eagle,  and  there  beholds  an  infant  that  had  just  been  de- 


jiurtly  macs  them.  •  is  it  clear  f  cry  voices  i 
under  the  trees.  ‘  Clear  as  clearest  amber,’  replied  the 
fancied  statue,  turning  round  and  showing  the  face  of 
Zelneth.  At  sight  of  the  prince  her  eyes  brightened; 
smiling  and  whisix-ring,  she  gave  the  urn  into  the  hands’ of 
Leucoia,  who  had  come  forth  from  the  arlmr,  and  now  re¬ 
turned  to  her  seat  within,  among  heaps  of  rejected  flowers, 
and  vessi  ls  of  new  wine.  A  blush  slightly  tinged  the 


more,  and  load  ’d  her  pitcher,  the  damsel  began  to  push  the  cheek,  and  a  smile,  which  he  could  not  suppress 

boat  out  of  ttie  cove  by  means  of  a  long  pole.  While  I*  “.PP",*'*'*  Alas  for  Zelneth!  she  is  deceived 

thus  engaged,  she  looked  up,  and  espying  the  figure  of  7  that  bright  smile,  and  takes  for  feelings  like  her  own, 
Phantasmiinn.  as  he  st.vwt  under  the  hireh  i?ees  ins?  aWnve  I  “'c  slow  of  youthful  fancy,  which  loves  to  feed  on  images 


Phantasmion,  as  he  stood  under  the  birch  trees  just  above 
the  bay,  she  started  and  hastened  her  movements,  then 
flinging  down  the  pole,  she  seized  the  oars,  and  began  to 
row  with  all  speed  towards  the  island.  Phantasmion  leapt 


of  joy,  and  kindle  at  the  sight  of  beauty,  even  while  the 
heart  lies  still,  as  a  bird  beneath  its  mother’s  wing.” 
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We  attempted  in  the  beginning  of  this  review  to  present  |  riv 
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our  readers  with  a  moving  diorama  of  some  of  the  scenes  to  rock,  enveloped  in  foam,  here  narrow  as  a  spindle,  there  fVitUer  Studies  and  Summer  Rambles  in  Canada,  Mrs. 
delineated  in  this  volume,  with  so  much  beauty  and  mi-  spreading  like  a  garment  puffed  out  by  the  wind.’  Jameson,  aulkor  of "  CkaracUristics  of  Women^ '' Ft- 

nuleness  of  detail;  but  vain  would  be  our  endeavor  to  in-  Poetry,  too,  breathes  her  strain  in  this  “  fairy  field  of  fic-  male  Sovereigns,"  <f<.  2  vtls.—  New  York,  Wiley  Se 

triiduce  them  to  the  strangely  mingled  personages,  grouped  tion  all  on  flower,”  and  we  give  the  following  as  fair  spe-  Putnam,  161  Broadway.  (Second  notice) 
together  in  this  story.  We  have  kings  and  queens  and  cimens  of  the  jingle  of  rhyme,  although  we  were  perhaps  We  have  said  enough  in  our  former  notice,  to  convince 

princes  and  maidens  of  earthly  mould  —  witches  and  mer-  guided  in  our  selection,  by  the  metre  of  one  reminding  us  our  renders  of  the  high  appreciation  in  which  we  hold 

maids  and  fairies  —  and  the  spirits  of  the  flowers,  the  blast,  of  Shelley’s  beautiful  ode  to  the  sky  lark,  and  the  other  of  these  volumes,  both  for  the  matter  they  contain,  and  the 
and  the  earth.  How  deep  is  the  stillness  of  the  following  Charles  Lamb’s  translation  of  the  song  of  Thekla,  mea-  mind  they  display.  The  scene  now  changes  from  winter 
scene,  and  how  beautiful  the  dawning  of  the  flower  spirit,  surcs  that  often  ring  in  our  ears.  The  first  stanzas  we  to  summer,  and  musings  on  literature  and  art  give  place  to 


the  only  one  of  this  numerous  company  to  whom  we  shall  think  truly  beautiful. 

introduce  our  readers.  .  n  d  .u  .  •  j  i 

'  “  By  the  storm  invaded 

“  By  the  time  that  he  had  advanced  some  way  into  the  Ere  the  arch  was  wrought, 

forest,  the  sun  was  shining  in  full  lervor;  no  cloud  inter-  Rainbow,  thou  hast  faded 

cepted  its  beam,  no  breeze  winnowed  the  warm  air,  and  Like  a  gladsome  thought, 

roused  it  from  sleepy  stillness.  The  lake  which  gleamed  And  ne’er  may’st  slune  aloft  in  all  earth’s  colors  fraught, 
through  an  oircn  space  between  oaks  and  beeches,  was  all 

one  fabric  with  the  vaulted  sky  ;  and  neither  end  of  the  I iiMCt  tranced  forever 

lucid  pile,  though  the  lower  was  more  shining  than  the  In  thy  pendant  bed, 

uniier,  contained  a  single  fret  or  flaw.  One  little  island  Which  the  oreezes  sever 


wanderings  amid  nature’s  fair  and  sunny  domains.  The 
ardent,  and  yet  chastened  enthusiasm  with  which  our 
authoress  abandons  herself  to  the  impressions  suggested 
by  the  scenes  which  pass  before  her,  shows  to  our  entire 
satisfaction,  that  Mrs.  Jameson  the  traveller,  can  be 
equally  pleasing  and  entertaining  as  Mrs.  Jameson  the 
critic.  She  is  not  among  those,  who  in  their  endeavor  to 
be  original  and  emphatic,  become  fantastic  and  overstrain¬ 
ed  in  style ;  and  although  she  has  read,  and  frequently 


- - -  - -  ------  From  Its  frae^ile  thread  eu  in  Style  ;  ana  aittiougn  sne  nas  reau,  ana  irequcnuy 

was  visible  opposite  the  place  where  Phantasmion  stood,  r  rom  us  iragiie  inrtaa,  ,  ,  .  .  ,  ,  ,  v-  i  l  i-  j 

and  the  weepiiiw  birches  that  “rew  upon  its  mari'in  seemed  ^  burst  thy  cell  and  crumpled  pinions  spread,  recurs,  throughout  this  work,  to  the  most  sterling  and  true- 


to  1k5  intently  studying  their  own  images  in  the  mirror ;  born  and  nourished 

not  one  of  their  light  le.iflcu  moved  upon  its  pliant  stem  ’Mid  the  waters  cold 

No  rapid  swallow  skimmed  over  the  water,  now  shooting  flourished, 

alolt  to  snatch  an  insect,  now  wheeling  round  and  soaring  burnt  mould 

out  of  sight;  but  a  lonely  heron  st^  bcneaUi  those  trees  ^  , 

and  seemed  as  il  he  had  fallen  asleep  over  hi^  tasn,  e  >  t  '  ’ 


the  delicate  |>erch  might  glance  past  him  unobserved.  The 
deer  slumbered  in  the  closest  covert,  the  birds  had  ceased  to 
sing,  all  was  profoundly  silent,  except  that  from  a  great 
distance  among  the  trees,  Phantasmion  heard  the  cooing 


“  Snowy  cloud  suspended 
O’er  the.  orb  of  light. 

With  its  radiance  blended 
Ne’er  to  glisten  bright. 


hearted  authors,  with  an  intelligent  delight  which  docs 
her  honor,  she  never  falls  into  the  common  error  of 
servilely  adopting  the  letter  in  trying  to  catch  the  spirit. 
What  constitutes  the  great  charm  of  these  volumes,  is  the 
unrestrained  expression  ofher  feelings  of  enjoyment,  which 
tltc  amiable  authoress  is  ready  to  give  on  all  occasions : 
viewing  the  different  objects  presented  to  her,  not  through 
the  false  and  perverted  medium  of  a  mind  which  secs  the 


of  a  dove,  but  that  too  died  away,  and  thru  no  sound  was  Itsinks,and  thougrow’st  blackbcneaihtho  wings  of  night.”  whole  creation  through  its  own  colored  glasses,  but  with 


Budibic  but  the  murimir  of  a  solitary  bee  over  a  bed  of 
flowers,  which  loaded  tlse  sultry  air  with  fragrance.  This 
only  movingobject  attracted  the  eye  of  the  prince,  as  he  sate 
beneath  a  bruad-aniitd  oak,  wondering  at  the  delay  of 
Ivasadan ;  he  watched  the  insect  roving  up  and  down 
among  the  hyacinths,  which  grew  in  countless  multitudes 
far  as  eye  could  reach,  till  a  drowsiness  began  to  steal  over 
him.  Olid  it  seemed,  while  he  inhaled  the  odor  of  the 
blossoms,  and  viewed  their  sod  colors,  us  if  he  saw  u 
i)i-w  flower  graduidly  rising  up  from  among  the  rest. 
Rousing  himself  more  steadfastly  at  this  strange  appear¬ 
ance,  he  perceived  that  it  was  no  flower,  but  an  exquisite 
feminine  form,  which  stood  between  his  eye  and  the  lake’s 
deep  azure.  A  breath  would  have  separated  the  yellow 


“  The  winds  were  whispering,  the  waters  glistening, 
A  bay-tree  shaded  a  sunlit  stream. 

Blasts  came  blighting,  the  bay-tree  smiting. 

When  leaf  and  flower  like  a  morning  dream. 
Vanished  full  suddenly. 

“  The  winds  yet  whisper,  the  waters  glister. 

And  softly  below  the  bay-tree  glide. 

Vain  is  their  cherishing,  for  slowly  perishing. 

It  doth  but  cumber  the  river  side. 

Leafless  in  smnincr-time. 


the  vision  of  one  who  can  divest  herself  of  prejudices  at 
will — who  can  emerge  with  ease  from  the  trammels  of  con¬ 
ventional  habits  of  thought,  and  discover  truth  and  beauty 
springing  up  in  pathless  woods  and  wildernesses,  as  well 
as  in  the  gilded  walks  of  (Kilished  life.  Perhaps  we  are 
going  too  fur  in  saying,  that  she  does  not  see  things  through 
colored  glasses :  but  if  she  does,  they  are  Claude  Lorraine’s 
own,  —  such  us  we  would  willingly  wear  for  the  rest  of 
our  mortal  pilgrimage. 

We  say  it  again,  that  Mrs.  Jameson,  in  the  course  and 
progress  of  her  journey,  never  adopts  the  vicious  custom 
so  common  with  those  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  qou- 


deep  azure.  A  breath  would  have  separated  the  yellow  Our  hero,  after  undergoing  many  transformations,  and  progress  of  her  journey,  never  adopts  the  vicious  custom 

iH'bses  that  lay  upon  her  ne<'k  into  a  thousand  diverging  encountcrinff  perils  bv  flood  and  field  in  nir  and  earth  ‘su  .l  l  i  *  .l  •  i* 

enm  fi.vss  .  vivi/i  XI.- « .  "  S  I  uiiu  corui,  gocommouwith  those  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  nou- 

cK'l.er  eyerwere  ^ue  as  tl.;  turqudis,  and  her  mantle  of  Paln.land,  ^  p,,„,i^r  set  of  ideas,  -^f  discoursing  only  of 

was  of  the  fieshesi  green.  A  crow  n  of  dew-drops  glit-  where  the  curtain  falls  upon  the  happy  pair  and  the  two  those  things  most  congenial  to  her  tastes  and  sympathies ; 

teredon  her  brow  when  first  she  rose  but  quickly  melted  brothers  of  Jarine,  grouped  under  the  pomegranate  tree,  but  she  seeks  to  elicit  truili,  wherever  it  maybe  found,- 

away,  and  she  held  by  a  silken  line,  a  leash  of  butterflies.  that  waves  its  branches  over  Phan,  isrninn  the  .  .  .  e  .  i.  ..  . 

^  waves  Its  orancncsover  i  naiu  ismion,  me  careless,  leading  the  conversation  of  her  fellow-travellers  to  those 

We  will  now  string  together  some  of  the  beautiful  things  gladsome  child.  subjects  with  which  they  are  most  conversant,  thereby 

scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  volume,  which,  although  “  With  Potentilla’s  wand,  the  rosy  little  one  struck  ahol-  gaining  valuable  information  from  the  most  trifling  as 

gleaming  with  more  brightness  in  their  own  jewelled  bed,  sweetly  his  childish  laughter  well  us  most  authentic  sources.  Alone  and  unprotected, 

retain  some  of  their  lustre  in  our  fanciful  rosary.  f,,rth,  and  shone  wiih  all  thi  dyes  of  the  opal,  as  they  ®  fearless  heart  and  detennined  purpose,  she  plunges 

,,  ry,,  .  .  ,  ,.  ,  ,  hung  from  a  branch  above  his  head.  Phantasmion  felt  'OW  unfrequented  wilds,  and  describes  in  her  own  grace- 

“  The  visions  of  our  earliest  years  soon  fade  away,  or  i.„.i  i  ..  i ..  ..  ® 

serve  but  to  brighten  the  image  of  some  real  obj.s:t,  like  wkVd  ful  and  peculiarly  elegant  style 

forms  of  frost  that  shine  in  Ae  chill  morning,  but,  when  u,„, .  ihp  trees  around  ifll  «ieeine/l  n<i  o-r«- •  i  “  This  wild  dedication  of  herself 

the  sun  is  high,  are  changed  to  dew-drops  which  sparkle  ,i  cii  ,i  i,,«i  |i,e  s-i  ^  To  unpath’d  waters,  undreamed  shores.” 

r  "  I  >r  ^  the  grove  was  nlled  with  just  the  same  soft  insect  murmur.  -  .  .  .  ’  y. 

on  the  firm  green  leaves.  swarm  hung  dazzling  as  of  yore.  summer  visit  is  to  Niagara,  the  sublimity  of 

which  fails  not  now  to  fill  her  mind  with  images  of  terror 
and  of  wonder,  and  to  arouse  feelings  of  oppressive  admi- 


on  the  firm  green  leaves.” 

“  You  that  are  young  he  said,  search  the  oast  only  to  «Butlo?  the  sun  has  broken  through  its  hazy  veil  and  - -  - «=rror 

ra  e  the  present ;  w  hile  lor  us  that  are  old,  the  present  has  goft  cheek,  as  if  it  faded  in  the  brilliLt  li4t  is  wonder,  and  to  arouse  feelings  of  oppressive  admi- 

litlle  interest,  except  as  it  reflects  the  past-alas,  how  dully.  ^  t^o  deep  for  words.  Pleasant  friends,  books, 

“  Could  the  sweet  feelings  and  glad  thoughts  which  she  '»g  “pwurds.  A  moment  yet  the  wings  ofher  insect  music,  and  agreeable  conversation,  all  lend  their  aid  to 
cited  wherever  she  went  among  the  pastoral  jieojile  of  n*  If;  gronn  o  one  linger-  j,e,  visit  at  once  delightful  and  profitable.  She 

eland  have  snrun?  un  into  vTsible  flowers  it  would  mg ‘^wndlet— but  now  they  disappear,  while  earth  below,  ,  „  -  „  ,  •  . 

L  itinu,  nave  sprung  up  uho  visioie  nosers,  ii  wouui  .arM*  : _  /•  .1  *  \'ii>\vs  L  alls  in  all  llioir  diflVivnt  asn^r.ts*  xviiU 


excited  wherever  she  went  among  the  pastoral  jieojile  of  one  linger- I  j,ev  visit  at  once  delightful  and  profitable.  She 

the  land,  have  sprung  up  into  visible  flowers,  it  would  ^  ,1  ^  ' ^  '  views  the  Falls  in  all  their  different  asnerts-  touehed  wiili 

have  Wn  seen  tlmt  shl  left  a  blooming  track  U-hiiid  her,  suffused  with  splendor,  becomes  a  softened  image  of  the  ^ew  s  the  I  alls  in  all  their  different  aspects,  ouched  with 

and  like  the  sun,  drew  virtue  from  the  boldest  soil.”  heavens  themselves.  the  last  gleams  of  a  glowing  sunset,  or  silvered  by  the  light 

II,,  ,  I  1  I  ..  u  I-  .  .  4  c  “Phantasmion  looked  round  in  momentary  dread  lest  moon.  The  Rapids  left  in  her  fancy,  she 

*ic,  scarce  noticed  by  one  that  is  busily  occui.ied ;  but  now  f, .Tu'ii'riTS'i.  "  '  ‘'«Pr«sions,  which  seldom  meet  together-that 

liie  hannony  stiunds  fuller  and  more  disiinct;  it  will  bit  r’li  »  k'  lU  *  nghl  as  ever  the  sublime  and  terrible,  and  that  of  the  elegant  and 

1  .L  L  r  •  r  II  •  *  1  in  tuil  sunshine,  the  earnest  that  all  he  remembered  and  all  ^  , 

hcard,^  and  the  hum  of  many  voices  falls  into  an  under-  ^0;^^  for  was  not  to  fade  like  a  dream.”  graccful-like  a  tiger  at  play.”  One  sultry  noontide  she 

I  1-  -  L  1  1  ...  .  seats  herself  in  a  little  wild  bosquet  altove  Table  Rock, 

“Fair,  indeed,  were  the  still  eyes  of  Anthtmuima,  «  ‘"geiing,  as  we  .ave  one,  so  ong  sj^ll-bouud  in  vv here  she  can  gaze  “upon  the  torrent’s  smoothness  ere 
geaming  amid  cloudy  treses ;  seen  in  the  light  they  this  happy  region  of  fafry,  w  e  have  counted  «I>on  a  full  ,  j^-iow,”  and  there,  amid  the  charm  of  binls,  and 
showed  as  many  exquisite  shades  of  color  as  a  mountain  development  of  the  organ  of  ideality  in  our  readers,  and  if  I  ,  1  u  c  r  1  1  ci  ’ 


suffused  with  splendor,  becomes  a  softened  image  of  the  1  their  different  aspects :  touched  with 

heavens  themselves.  the  last  gleams  of  a  glowing  sunset,  or  silvered  by  the  light 


r  to  present 


bair,  indeed,  were  the  still  eyes  of  Anthtmuima,  .  .  ,  ®  ^  here  she  can  gaze  “upon  the  torrent’s  smoothness  ere 

geammg  amid  cloudy  treses ;  seen  in  the  light  they  this  happy  region  of  fafry,  w  e  have  counted  «I>on  a  full  ,  j^-iow,”  and  there,  amid  the  charm  of  birtls,  and 
Showed  as  many  exquisite  shades  of  color  as  a  mountain  development  of  the  organ  of  ideality  in  our  readers  anjif  ,  ...  -  .  rx  i  » 

pool ;  but  those  of  Zelncth  sparkle  so  with  life  and  mean-  have  but  succeeded  in  imparting  half  the  pleasure,  and  ^ 

ing,  that  we  think  less  of  them  than  the  eloquent  tales  they  .t  u  i  ^  •  i  •  \  .  which  she  considers  one  of  the  finest  dramas  in  existence. 

ifcl»  ‘  ^  the  exhilaration  of  spirits  we  have  experienced,  we  do  not  ,  . 

thinkthey  will  be  disposed  to  quarrel  with  us  for  drawin.^  ^  deal  of  curious 

“Thus  they  proceeded  moving  contrary  to  the  course  of  largely  upon  their  time;  nor  can  wc  part  from  this  description  of  Niagara  is 

lhebro<ik,  till  they  arrived  at  a  rocky  knoll,  wliere  the  same  i  •  i  -.u  .  >•  •  ..  .  well  worthy  of  Mrs.  Jameson  s  graphic  pen. 

rivulet  formed  a  little  cataract,  splitting,  like  a  ravelled  *^harming  volume,  w  ilhout  recommending  it  to  all  classes  rpi  i  i  l 

skein,  into  divers  shining  threads,  here  gliding  in  clear  tif  people,  especially  to  those  who  have  to  cuter  for  the  |  he  people  w  ho  have  spoken  or  written  of  these  Falls 
lapse  over  a  smooth-faced  stone,  there  skipping  from  rock  amusement  of  the  young  of  Nmgnra,  have  siin-ly  never  done_|ustice  to  their  loveli- 

1  e-  ness,  their  inexpressible,  inconceivable  beauty.  The  feel- 
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THE  EXPOSITOR. 


in|;  of  their  beauty  haa  become  with  me  a  deeper  feeline  than  1 
of  their  sublimity.  What  a  scene  this  evening!  What 
splendor  of  color  I  The  emerald  and  chrysopaz  of  the 
transparent  waters,  the  dazzling  gleam  of  the  foam,  and 
the  snow-white  vapor  on  which  was  displayed  the  most 
perfect  and  gigantic  ins  1  ever  beheld — forming  not  a  half, 
nut  at  least  two  thirds  of  an  entire  circle,  one  extremity 
resting  on  the  lesser  (or  American)  Fall,  the  other  in  the 
very  lap  of  the  Crescent  Fall,  spanning  perhaps  half  a 
mile,  perfectly  resplendent  in  hue — so  gorgeous,  so  vivid, 
and  yet  so  ethereally  delicate,  and  apparently  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  eye ;  the  vapors  rising  into  the  blue  heavens  at 
least  four  hundred  feet,  three  times  the  height  of  the  Falls, 
and  tinted  rose  and  amber  with  the  evening  sun ;  and  over 
the  woods  around  every  possible  variety  of  the  richest  fo¬ 
liage — no,  nothing  was  ever  so transcendently  lovely!  The 
effect,  too,  was  so  grandly  uniform  in  its  eternal  sound  and 
movement,  it  was  quite  different  from  that  of  those  wild,  im¬ 
patient,  tumultuous  rapids.  It  soothed,  it  melted,  it  compo¬ 
sed,  rather  than  excit^. 

“  There  are  no  water-fowl  now  as  in  the  winter — when 
driven  from  the  ice-bound  shores  and  shallows  of  the  lake, 
they  came  up  hereto  seektlieir  food,  and  sported  and  wheel¬ 
ed  amid  the  shores  of  spray.  They  have  returned  to  their 
old  quiet  haunts ;  sometimes  I  miss  them  :  they  were  a  beau¬ 
tiful  variety  in  the  picture. 

“  How  I  wish  for  those  1  love  to  enjoy  all  this  with  me! 
lam  not  enough  in  myself  to  feel  it  all.  I  cannot  suffice 
for  it  all,  without  some  sympathy  to  carry  off  this  “  super¬ 
flu  d’ame  et  de  vie it  overwhelms,  it  pains  me.  Why 
should  I  not  go  down  noie  to  the  T  able-rock  or  to  the  river's 
brink  below  the  Fulls — now  when  all  is  still  and  solitary, 
and  the  rich  moonlight  is  blending  heaven  and  earth,  and 
the  vapors,  and  woods,  and  waters,  in  shadowy  splendor  1 
All  else  in  nature  sleeps — all  but  those  ever-lx>unding 
and  rejoicing  waters,  still  holding  on  their  way,  ceaseless, 
exhaustless,  without  pause  or  rest.  1  look  out  with  long¬ 
ing  and  wakeful  eye,  but  it  is  midnight,  and  I  am  alone; 
and  if  1  do  not  feel  fear,  1  feel^at  least  the  want  of  a  support¬ 
ing  arm,  the  want  of  a  sustaining  heart.  So  to  bed,  to  be 
hushed  to  slumber  by  that  tremendous  lullaby.  ” 

Her  visit  to  Port  Talbot,  and  her  sketch  of  Colonel 
Talbot,  who  is  really  a  character  worth  studying,  are  full 
of  interest.  We  would  like  to  transfer  the  whole  to  our 
columns,  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  some  few 
scattered  passages.  Colonel  Talbot  came  out  to  Upper 
Canada  as  aid-de-camp  to  Governor  Simcoe  in  1793,  and 
then  it  was  that  the  idea  of  founding  a  colony  entered  into 
his  mind,  and  determined  the  whole  course  and  direction 
of  his  future  life.  Young,  handsome,  of  noble  birth,  high 
in  the  army,  and  eminently  qualified  to  shine  in  society, 
he  abandons  all  these  advantages,  puts  from  him  all  the 
refinements  and  elegancies  of  civilized  life,  and  buries 
himself  amid  these  w’ild  forests  ;  uncheered  by  companion¬ 
ship,  he  labours  on,  for  long  and  tedious  years,  submitting 
to  privations,  severe  enough  to  wear  down  the  spirit,  and 
to  paralyze  the  energies  of  most  men,  and  pursuing  with 
determined  perseverance  and  high  resolve,  the  path  which 
he  had  voluntarily  chosen,  although  heaped  up  with  obsta¬ 
cles  which  it  required  an  iron  will  to  overcome.  “  C’est 
des  difficult^s  que  naissent  les  miracles.”  None  can  fully 
estimate,  how  vast  may  be  the  result  produced  by  the  un¬ 
remitting  devotion  of  one  man’s  life  to  a  single  object,  and 
how  much  might  be  accomplished  by  the  right  direction  of 
powers  which  are  ordinarily  frittered  away  on  the  thousand 
nothings  that  fill  up  the  whole  of  human  life.  Colonel 
Talbot  obtained  a  grant  of  100,000  acres  of  land  along 
the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  on  condition  of  pl.acing  a  settler  on 
every  two  hundred  acres,  and  in  lb02  he  took  possession 
of  his  wild  domain. 

“For  sixteen  years  he  saw  scarce  a  human  being,  except 
the  few  boors  and  blacks  employed  in  clearing  and  logging 
his  land:  he  himself  assumed  the  blanket-coat  and  axe, 
slept  upon  the  bare  earth,  cooked  three  meals  a  day  for 
twenty  woodsmen,  clean^  his  own  boots,  washed  his 
own  linen,  milked  his  cows,  churned  the  butter,  and 
made  and  baked  the  bread.  In  this  latter  branch  of  house¬ 
hold  economy  he  became  very  expert,  and  still  piques  him¬ 
self  on  it. 

“To  all  these  heterogeneous  functions  of  sowing  and  reap¬ 
ing,  felling  and  planting,  frying,  boiling,  washing,  wring¬ 
ing,  brewing,  and  baking,  he  added  another,  even  more 
extraordinary;  —  for  many  years  he  solemnized  all  the 
marriages  in  his  district ! 

"  While  Europe  was  converted  into  a  vast  battlefield,  an 
arena 


'Where  distract  ambition  compassed 
And  was  encompass’d,’ 
and  his  brothers  in  arms,  the  young  men  who  had  begun 
the  career  of  life  with  him,  were  reaping  bloody  laurels, 
to  be  gazetted  in  the  list  of  killed  and  wounded,  as  he¬ 
roes —  then  forgotten;  —  Col.  Talbot,  a  true  hero  after 
another  fashion,  was  encountering,  amid  the  forest  solitude, 
uncheered  by  sympathy,  unbribM  by  fame,  enemies  far 
more  formidable,  and  earning  a  far  purer,  as  well  as  a  more 
real  and  lasting  immortality. 

The  Talbot  country  now  contains  twenty-eight  town¬ 
ships,  and  about  650,000  acres  of  land,  of  which  93,700  are 
cleared  and  cultivated,  with  a  population  of  50,000  souls ; 
and  Colonel  Talbot  has  now  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  seve¬ 
ral  hundred  miles  of  the  best  roads  in  the  Province  closely 
settled  by  prosperous  farmers,  who  owe  their  success  to 
his  judgment  and  perseverance. 

"He  has  built  his  house,  like  the  eagle  hiseyry,  on  a 
bold  high  cliff  overhanging  the  lake.  On  the  east  there  is 
a  precipitous  descent  into  a  wild  woody  ravine,  along  the 
bottom  of  which  winds  a  gentle  stream,  till  it  steals  into 
the  lake:  this  stream  is  in  winter  a  raging  torrent.  The 
storms  and  the  gradual  action  of  the  waves  have  detached 
large  portions  ol  the  cliff  in  front  of  the  house,  and  with 
them  huge  trees.  Along  the  lake-shore  I  found  trunks  and 
roots  of  trees  half  buried  in  the  sand,  or  half  overflowed 
with  water,  which  I  often  mistook  for  rocks.  I  remember 
one  large  tree,  which,  in  falling  headlong,  still  remained 
suspended  by  its  long  and  strong  fibres  to  the  cliff  above; 
its  position  was  now  reversed — the  top  hung  downwards, 
shivered  and  denuded:  the  large  spread  root,  upturned, 
formed  a  platform,  on  which  new  earth  had  accumulated, 
and  a  new  vegetation  sprun'g  forth,  of  flowers,  and  bushes, 
and  sucklings.  Altogether  it  was  a  most  picturesque  and 
curious  object.” 

His  farm  consists  of  six  hundred  acres,  and  his  chateau 
is  a  long  wooden  building,  chiefly  of  rough  logs,  with  a 
covered  porch  running  along  the  south  side,  the  interior  of 
which  contains  comfortable  and  handsome  rooms.  The  ori¬ 
ginal  log  hut  which  sheltered  him  at  the  outset  of  his 
career,  still  remains  as  a  memento  of  the  past,  within  a  short 
distance  of  his  present  dwelling.  But  notwitlistanding  the 
beautiful  garden,  of  more  than  two  acres  in  circumference, 
abounding  in  roses — every  variety  of  fruit,  and  furnishing 
every  necessary  luxury  for  the  table.  Colonel  Talbot’s  sit¬ 
uation  is  scarcely  to  be  envied.  He  is  now  an  old  man  of 
sixty-five,  but  there  are  none  to  smooth  his  path  down  the 
rugged  steep  of  life’s  decline  —  no  kind  words  to  sooth  him 
—  no  smile  to  brighten  his  solitude — no  lamp  of  affection  to 
illumine  with  cheering  radiance  the  precincts  of  that  lonely 
dwelling. 

“  Another  thing  which  gave  a  singular  interest  to  my 
conversations  witli  Colonel  Talbot,  was  the  sort  of  indif¬ 
ference  with  which  he  regarded  all  the  stirring  events  of 
the  last  thirty  years.  Dynasties  rose  and  disappeared  ; 
kingdoms  were  passed  from  hand  to  hand  like  wine  decan¬ 
ters;  battles  were  lost  and  won;  —  he  neither  knew,  nor 
heard,  nor  cared.  No  post,  no  newspapers  brought  to  his 
forest-hut  thetidings  of  victory  and  defeat, of  revolutionsof 
empires,  ‘  of  rumors  of  unsuccessful  and  successful  war.’ 

“  When  he  first  took  to  the  bush,  Najioleon  was  consul ; 
when  he  emerged  from  his  solitude,  the  tremendous  ^ame 
of  ambition  had  been  played  out,  and  Napoleon  and  his 
deeds  and  his  dynasty  were  numbered  with  the  things  o’er- 
past.  With  the  stream  of  events  had  flowed  by  equally 
unmarked  the  stream  of  mind,  thought,  literature  — 
the  progress  of  social  improvement  —  the  changes  in  pub¬ 
lic  opinion.  Conceive  what  a  gulf  between  us !  but 
though  I  could  go  to  him,  he  could  not  come  to  me  —  my 
sympathies  had  the  wider  range  of  the  two. 

“  The  principal  foreign  and  domestic  events  of  his  reign 
are  the  last  American  war,  in  which  he  narrowly  escaped 
being  taken  prisoner  by  a  detachment  of  the  enemy,  who 
ransacked  his  house,  and  drove  off  his  horses  and  cattle ; 
and  a  visit  which  he  received  some  years  ago  from  three 
young  Englishmen  of  rank  and  fortune.  Lord  Stanley,  Mr. 
Stuart  Woriley,  and  Mr.  Lalxtuchere,  who  spent  some 
weeks  with  him.  These  events,  and  his  voyages  to  Eng¬ 
land,  seemed  to  be  the  epochs  from  which  he  dated.  His 
last  trip  to  England  was  about  three  years  ago.  From  these 
occasional  flights  he  returns  like  an  old  eagle  to  his  perch 
on  the  cliff,  whence  he  looks  down  upon  the  world  he  has 
quitted  with  supreme  contempt  and  indifference,  and  around 
on  that  which  he  has  created,  with  much  self-applause  and 
self-congratulation.  ” 

Of  the  French  town  of  Detroit,  a  most  ancient  and  ven¬ 
erable  city,  of  a  century  old,  having  its  history,  antiquitiesi 


traditions,  heroes,  and  epochs  of  peace  and  war,  Mrs.  Jame¬ 
son  gives  us  a  very  satisfactory  account ;  but  she  was  too  ill 
while  there,  to  enjoy  any  thing,  and  it  is  with  a  feeling  of 
reliefthat  she  finds  herself  gliding  along  the  blue  waters  of 
the  St.  Clair.  Before  going  to  Niagara,  she  had  made  a 
most  agreeable  acquaintance  in  Mrs.  MacMurray,  the  In¬ 
dian  wife  of  the  Missionary  at  Sault  St.  Marie,  called  in 
her  native  tongue  0-ge-ne  bu-go-qu.iy,  (i.  e.,  the  wild  rose.) 
She  was  exquisitely  formed,  with  fawn-like  eyes,  a  bright 
and  kindly  expression  of  countenance,  and  a  low  musical 
voice.  She  most  warmly  invited  our  authoress  to  her  dis¬ 
tant  home,  at  the  Sault  St.  Marie,  and  assured  her  of  a 
most  courteous  reception,  at  the  island  of  Mackinaw,  from 
her  sister,  who  had  married  Henry  Schoolcraft,  Indian 
agent  at  that  place.  Mrs.  Jameson  at  length  found  her  way 
to  this  beautiful  island,  and  was  received  in  the  kindest 
manner  by  Mrs.  Schoolcraft,  whose  lady-like,  pensive, 
gentle  manners,  at  once  elicited  her  admiration  and  won 
her  heart.  Here  she  whiles  away  her  time  most  agreeably, 
wandering  on  the  shores  of  the  island,  and  observing  dif¬ 
ferent  groups  of  Indians,  of  whom  there  were  about  twelve 
hundred  of  different  tribes  gathered  together,  on  their  way 
to  the  Maintoolin  islands,  to  receive  the  presents  distributed 
by  the  British,  to  those  tribes  who  were  friendly  with  them 
during  the  war  with  America.  Mrs.  J.  was  invited  to  be 
present  at  “  a  talk,”  held  at  Mr.  Schoolcraft’s  office,  where 
she  saw  a  number  of  picturesque  heads  and  attitudes,  each 
of  which  would  have  been  a  study  for  a  painter;  she  soon 
finds  herself  on  the  most  friendly  footing  with  these  red  men 
of  the  forest,  shaking  hands  with  about  twenty  or  thirty  of 
them  every  morning,  going  in  and  out  among  them,  and 
becoming  familiar  with  their  habits  and  peculiarities.  A 
dance  is  got  up  for  her  amusement,  and  on  a  lovely  sum¬ 
mer’s  day,  the  beautiful  scene  re-echoes  with  the  terrific 
yells  and  discordant  music  of  the  barbarous  war-dance. 
The  account  of  this  exhibition,  with  which  most  persons  in 
this  country  have  at  some  period  of  their  lives  been  stunned, 
will  be  read  with  eager  interest  in  England,  where  every 
thing  illustrating  the  history  and  manners  of  this  ill-fated 
race  excites  a  deep  sympathy.  Mrs.  Schoolcraft,  whose 
mother  was  famous  for  her  traditional  lore,  and  whose 
grandfather  was  the  poet,  the  warrior,  and  story-teller  of 
his  tribe,  relates  to  a  willing  ear,  fanciful  traditions  and 
legends,  and  from  her,  Mrs.  Jameson  gains  much  more 
knowledge  of  the  character  and  peculiarities  of  this  inter¬ 
esting  people,  than  can  be  obtained  by  the  most  inquisitive 
traveller.  Mrs.  SclKwlcraft,  she  says,  is  proud  of  her  In¬ 
dian  origin,  and  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  her 
people,  and  in  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  being  her¬ 
self  most  unaffectedly  pious.  We  have,  then,  in  this 
volume,  a  curious  medley  of  Indian  legends,  and  councils, 
and  songs,  and  dances,  discussions  on  the  Indiancharacter, 
sketches  of  Indian  history,  snatches  of  Indian  eloquence, 
anecdotes  of  the  Indians,  and  musings  on  his  dark  aad 
shadowy  future. 

“  The  Indians  have  a  very  fanciful  mythology,  which 
would  make  exquisite  machinery  for  poetry.  It  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  polytheism  of  the  Greeks.  The  Greek 
mythology  personified  all  nature,  and  materialized  all  ab¬ 
stractions:  The  Indians  spiritualize  all  nature.  They  do 
not  indeed  place  dryads  and  fawns  in  their  woods,  nor 
naiads  in  their  streams;  but  every  tree  has  a  spirit;  every 
rock,  every  river,  every  star  that  glistens,  every  wind  that 
breathes,  has  a  spirit;  everything  they  cannot  comprehend 
is  a  spirit;  this  is  the  ready  solution  of  every  mystery,  or 
rather  makes  everything  aniuild  them  a  mystery  as  g^ 
as  the  blending  of  a  soul  and  body  in  humanity.  A  watch, 
a  compass,  a  gun,  have  each  their  spirit.  The  thunder  is 
an  angry  spirit ;  the  aurora  borealis, dancing  and  rejoicing 
spirits  ;  the  milky  way  is  the  path  of  spirits.  Birds,  per¬ 
haps  from  their  aerial  movements,  they  consider  as  in  some 
way  particularly  connected  with  the  invisible  world  of 
spirits.” 

The  agreeable  announcement  was  made  to  Mrs.  Jame¬ 
son  that  a  boat  was  going  to  the  Sault  St.  Marie,  or  the 
Falls  of  St.  Mary,  a  voyage  of  about  ninety-four  miles, 
and  that  her  interesting  friend,  Mrs.  Schoolcraft,  with  her 
children,  was  to  accompany  her  on  a  visit  to  her  mother  and 
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family.  For  two  days  they  glided  along  in  a  Utile  Canadian  At  length  she  bids  adieu  to  her  friends  at  the  Sault  St.  hour  to  hour.  The  men  sang  theU  gay  French  .songs,  the 
bateau  rowed  by  five  voyagers,  amidst  nature’s  vast  and  Marie,  and  accompanied  by  Mr.  aitd  Mrs.  McMurray,  "Hay  in  a'roik,‘the  remains  of  an  Indian 

unbroken  solitude ;  scarce  a  sound  greets  their  ear,  not  a  to-  their  lovely  boy,  and  two  Indian  girls,  and  in  a  bateau,  lodge,  over  which  we  threw  a  sail-cloth,  and  dined  luxur- 
ken  of  social  life  meets  their  eye, —  all  is  silent  ns  they  rowed  by  Canadian  boatmen,  whose  oars  kept  time  iously  on  our  fish  and  pigeons,  and  a  gl^ofgood  Ma- 
wind  their  way  on  the  tranquil  waters,  amidst  green  tufted  with  the  music  of  their  songs,  she  departs  for  the  Manitoo-  deria.  After  dinner,  the  men  duhed  olf  w  ith  great  anim^ 
islandscrownedwilhluxuriantverdure,  and  under  a  cloud-  lin  Island.  This  voyage  down  .Lake  Huron  is  even  ^"dCalid  LifeUmeniu^le'rid 

less  sky.  Most  romantic  are  the  details  of  this  little  voyage,  more  picturesque  than  the  one  to  the  Sault  St.  Marie,  twenty  or  thirty  together  for  one  large  island  ;  but  on  ap- 
They  land  on  the  island  to  prepare  their  meals  —  anec-  Amidst  countless  groups  of  beautiful  little  islands,  fringed  proachingnearer,theyopenedbeforeus,andappearedinter- 
dotes  illustrative  of  Indian  character  are  related  to  te^de  with  fant^tic  vegetation,  and  glowing  with  light  and  wJjrdS."LS^^ 

the  time,  and  at  night,  while  the  northern  lights  are  fitfully  beauty,  like  emeralds  on  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  the  age,  we  glided  on  our  way ;  and  then  we  came  upon  a  wide 
gleaming  in  the  sky,  the  steersman  keeps  himself  awake  little  boat  pursues  its  way,  and  on  these  lonely  waters  she  open  space,  where  we  could  feel  the  heave  of  the  waters 
by  singing  hymns,  in  which  Mrs.  Schoolcraft  joins  him  hears  tidings  of  her  distant  home.  under  us,  and  across  which  the  meii  still  singing  wi^ 

°  .  u  1  t  j-  u  »  ■  u  i  untiring  vivacity — paddled  with  all  their  might  to  reach  the 

With  her  soft  tones,  while  bending  over  her  sleeping  chil-  u  was  a  deep  slumbrous  calm  all  around,  as  if  Na-  opposite  islands  before  sunset.” 

dren,  and  waving  off  the  musquitoes  that  would  have  ture  had  not  yet  awoke  from  her  night’s  rest :  then  the  at-  “  I  wish  I  could  give  you  the  least  idea  of  the  beauty  of 
troubled  their  slumbers.  After  a  voyage  of  two  days  ^  mospliere  began  to  kindle  with  gradual  light;  it  grew  this  evening;  but  wdiilel  try  to  pul  in  words  what  was  be- 
they  arrived  at  the  Sault  St.  Marie,  and  were  most  cor- 1  ‘’"Sh.ter  andTirighter  :  towards  the  east,  the  Take  and  sky  fore  me,  the  sense  of  its  ineffable  loveliness  overpowers  nm 
j  I  Txf  ■  AA  ikA  A#  /-s  were  inlenningling  in  radiance;  and  just  there,  where  n^,  even  as  U  didthen.  The  sun  had  set  in  that  cloud- 

dially  welcomed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McMurray.  One  of  |  j^ey  seemed  flowing  and  glowing  together  like  a  bath  of  less  splendor,  and  that  peculiar  blending  of  rose  and  am- 
the  principal  inducements  that  drew  Mrs.  Jameson  to  this  |  fire,  we  saw  what  seemed  to  us  the  hug;e  black  hull  of  a  ber  light  that  belongs  only  to  these  climes  and  Italy  ;the 
place  was  to  become  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Johnston,  the  vessel,  with  masts  and  spars  rising  against  the  sky  —  but  lake  lay  weltering  under  the  western  sky  like  a  bath  of  mol- 
...  j  ,,  I  we  knew  not  what  to  think  or  to  believe!  As  we  kept  on  ten  gold;  the  rocky  islands  which  studded  its  surface  were 

mother  of  her  two  friends  an  Indian  woman,  descended  |  direction,  it  grew  more  distinc^  but  lessen-  of  a  dense  purple,  except  where  their  edges  seemed  firing^ 

from  a  family  of  the  highest  standing  in  their  tribe,  and  i  ed  in  size  ;  it  proved  to  be  a  great  heavy-built  schooner,  with  fire.  They  assumed,  to  the  visionary  eye,  stran« 
commanding,  by  her  talents  and  dignity,  and  the  firmness  painted  black,  which  was  going  up  the  lake  against  wind  forms;  some  were  like  great  horned  beetles,  ana  some  like 
of  her  character,  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  her.  Her  “"d  current.  One  man  wa.s  standing  in  her  tows,  with  turtles,  and  some  like  crocodiles,  and  some  lil«  sleeping 
..  .  XT  r  -tir  i_  /-Y-*  immense  oar,  which  he  slowly  pulled,  walking  back-  whales,  and  winged  fishes:  the  foliage  upon  them  resem- 

history  IS  an  interesting  one.  Her  father,  Waub  Ojiez,  wards  and  forwards;  but  vain  seemed  all  his  toil,  for  still  bled  dorsal  fins,  and  sometimes  tufts  of  wathers.  Then, 
was  not  only  a  celebrated  warrior,  and  a  famous  hunter —  j  the  vessel  lay  like  a  black  log,  and  moved  not ;  we  rowed  as  the  purple  shadows  came  darkening  from  the  east,  the 

he  had  also  the  gift  of  eloquence,  and  composed  a  num-  “P  ‘o  *ide,  and  hailed  him  —  ‘  What  news  T  young  crescent  moon  showed  herself,  flinging  a  paly  splen- 

u*  ..r  «...  ./.n  ..  a  r...  1,0.1..,  I...  >1..  ..r  “And  the  answer  was  that  William  the  Fourth  was  dor  over  the  water.  I  remember  standing  on  the  shore, 

ber  of  war-songs.  A  fur  trader  by  the  name  of  Johnston,  Victoria  reigned  in  his  place  !  We  •  my  spirits  as  in  a  dream  were  all  touni  up’-overcom; 

a  young  man  of  good  family,  clever,  lively,  and  eccentric,  gat  silent  looking  at  each  other,  and  even  in  that  very  mo-  by  such  an  intense  feeling  of  Lie  beautiful — such  a  deep 
while  trafficking  with  W aub  Ojiez,  fell  in  lore  with  his  ment  the  orb  of  the  sun  rose  out  of  the  lake,  and  poured  its  adoration  for  the  power  that  had  created  it, — 1  must  have 

beautiful  daughter,  and  after  having  patiently  passed  his  beams  full  in  our  dazzled  eyes.”  suffiKated  if - 

period  of  probation,  obuined  her  for  his  wife.  It  was  .  ‘‘ ytmthisl” 

,  . .  .  tears  too  into  my  eyes — not  certainly  for  that  dead  king,  ,  •  ,  ,  -u  j-.- 

with  some  difficulty  that  the  timid  Indian  girl  could  be  who  in  ripe  age  and  in  all  honour  was  gathered  to  the  lonA  After  having  been  ab^nt  on  this  wild  expedition  two 

persuaded  to  remain  in  the  dwelling  of  the  pale  face,  but  — but  for  that  living  queen,  so  young  and  fair —  months,  our  authoress  arrived  at  her  own  house  in  Toronto, 

at  length  her  longings  for  home  were  overcome,  and  she  <  As  many  hopes  hang  on  that  noble  head  pleasant  task  is  ended.  It  is  not  often  that 

lived  happily  with  Johnston  for  thirty-six  years,  till  he  As  there  nang  blossoms  on  the  toughs  in  May  1’  we  have  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  traveller  so  en- 

was  taken  from  her  by  death.  Mrs.  Jameson  describes  And  what  will  l^ome  of  them  —  of  her !  The  idea  that  J**"**®"  i  kath  afforded  ua 

her  as  a  tall  large  woman,  with  strongly  marked  Indian  even  here,  in  this  new  world  of  woods  and  waters,  amid  as  much  delight  in  these  rambles  amid  the  forest  wilds, 

features,  an  open,  intelligent  countenance,  a  soft  childish  1^**®  remote  wilds,  to  her  so  utterly  unknown,  her  power  and  untrodden  solitudes  of  Canada,  as  when  in  Belgium 
laugh,  and  the  low  musical  voice  of  her  people.  Our  fear-  j  wft?  wmpsion^''awe^"T say  fortf  sHe  Western  Germany,  she  gazed  upon  the  pillared  domes, 

less  traveller  gazes  upon  the  dancing  rapids  of  St.  Mary,  |  feel  in  their  whole  extent  the  liabilities  of  her jmsition,  alas  S®™*  *^1  pictured  them  to  us  with  a  power  all 

till  she  can  no  longer  resist  the  temotation  of  dashing  for  her !  And  if  she  feel  them  not !  —  O  worse  and  her  own. 


till  she  can  no  longer  resist  the  temptation  of  dashing  for  her !  And  if  she  feel  them  not !  —  O  worse  and  |  her  own. 

down  them  in  a  canoe.  I , 

“  And  what  a  fair  heritage  IS  this  which  has  fallen  to  her ! 

“  The  canoe  being  ready,  I  went- up  to  the  top  of  the  por-  A  land  young  like  herself —  a  land  of  hopes  —  and  fair, 
tage,  and  we  launclud  into  the  river.  It  was  a  small  fish-  ^  most  fair !  Does  she  know  —  does  she  care  anything  about 
ing  canoe  about  ten  feet  long,  quite  new,  and  light,  and  it? — whileheartsarebeating  warm  fur  her,  .and  voices  bliss 
elegant  and  buoyant,  as  a  bird  on  the  waters.  I  reclined  her — and  hands  are  stretched  out  towards  her —  even 
on  a  mat  at  the  bottom,  Indian  fashion,  (there  are  no  seats  from  these  wild  lake  shores  1" 
in  the  genuine  Indian  canoe;)  in  a  minute  we  were  within  ' 

the  verge  of  the  rapids,  and  down  we  went  with  a  whirl  and  '  At  the  Manitoolin  island  we  have  an  account  of  a 
a  splash ! — the  white  surge  leaping  around  me — over  me. !  grand  council  and  of  a  war  dance  by  torchlight;  and 
Tlie  Indian  with  astonishing  dexterity  kept  the  head  of  here  Mrs  Jameson  took  leave  of  her  kind  friend.  iK. 


mostfair!  Doessheknow  —  does  she  care  anything  about  LAUDANUM  AND  RUM:  A  VISION  OF  NEGRO- 
itl — whileheartsarebeating  warm  for  her,  .and  voices  bless  HEAD  AND  HAVANNAH 

her — and  hands  are  stretched  out  towards  her —  even  cu*i>aBR  i 

from  these  wild  lake  shores  1"  u  i  i 

“  As  one  who  long  in  populous  city  pent.  — MtlUm. 

At  the  Manitoolin  island  we  have  an  account  of  a  o  tt  .  r  ..  .  .  .n  .  .  e  • 

,  ..  .  f  .  1  r  .  .  llo!  for  the  north,  my  toy!  sung  out  the  cheerful 

grand  council  and  of  a  war  dance  by  torchlight;  and  voice  of  my  mad-cnp  friend,  Frank  A - ,  as  he  dung  in- 


Tlie  Indian  with  astonishing  dexterity  kept  the  head  of  here  Mrs.  Jameson  took  leave  of  her  kind  friends,  the  to  my  room  about  six  o’clock  on  a  fine  May  evening. 

McMurrays,  w  ho  returned  to  Saint  Marie’s,  while  she  “  Hum,”  resfiondfd  1  to  this  merry  salutation,  too  much 
through  tliein.  1  could  see  as  1  looked  over  the  edge  of  the  .  wiiK  Mr  i  accustomed  to  his  iiiiiumeruble  such  interruptions  to  do 

canoe,  that  the  passage  between  the  rocks  was  sometimes  tmbarked  in  a  canoe  with  Mr.  Jarvis,  the  superintend-  than  half  turn  on  my  chair,  and  relapse  into  my 

not  more  than  two  fe<  t  in  width,  and  we  had  to  turn  sharp  ent,  to  go  down  the  lake  to  Penetanguishine,  a  voy-  scarce  broken  reverie. 

angles---a  touch  of  which  would  have  sent  us  to  destruc- I  of  four  days  —  and  thence  to  Toronto,  across  Lake  “To  the  devil  with  your  ‘hum,’”  he  went  on  in  the 
tion — all  this  1  could  see  through  the  transparent  eddying  ‘  O'  •  r  .l  j  c.  ...  .nKi.  .irnin  -  ik.n  nUrin..  i.;ni.rir  in  i;ir. 


sensation  c 
excitement 


a  fisliPiT’  past  whom  we  swept  as  we  came  to  the  Ixktoin  '  Huron  in  a  birch-bark  canoe.”  Nothing  can  be  I  chequers,  awake,  arise,  O  Cou!  Goppagh !  and  gird  thy 

1  he  whole  affair,  from  the  moment  I  entered  the  canoe  till  i  ,,  .  '  loin,  for  the  n»rik  ”  o  a  # 

1  reached  the  landing  place,  occupied  seven  minutes,  and  ,  preUier  than  her  description  of  this  voyage,  which  though  .  Thecessationofthe  winter lecturesduringthe  week,  in  re- 
the  distance  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  alone,  she  enjoys  with  her  usual  keen  sense  of  enjoyment,  [casing  half  the  medical  students  in  Dublin  from  the  control 

.My  Indians  were  enchanted,  and  when  I  reached  Aoim,  '  We  were  constantly  reminded  of  Shelley’s  exquisite  of  college  discipline  and  regularity,  had  well-iii^h  also  freed 

my  friends  were  not  less  delighted  at  my  exploit:  them  from  that  of  their  sober  senses.  It  is  hardly  poa- 

they  told  me  I  was  the  first  European  female  who  had  ever  1  sible  for  those  who  have  not  exi>ericnced  it,  to  imagined 

performed  it,  and  assuredly  I  sha  1  not  be  the  last.  I  re-  It  seems  to  float  ever,  for  ever  change  which  such  an  event  prepuces,  not  only  in  the  feel- 

commend  It  as  an  exerciM  before  breakfast.  Two  glasses  Upon  that  many  winding  river,  ings,  but  in  the  very  api^earance  of  those  whose  du!l  la- 

o  c  laitipagne  could  not  have  made  me  more  tipsy  and  more  Between  mountains  woods  abysses  tors  are  so  tediously  protracted  through  the  gloomiest  tea- 

^f-complacent!  As  for  mv  Neenga,  she  laughed,  clap-  Between  mountains,  woods,  abysses,  orwular  “  fourth  ycar- 

ptd  her  hands,  and  embraced  me  several  times.  I  wasde-  A  paradise  of  wildernesses.  »  ^  compromise  their  dignity,  m  to 

clartd  duly  initiated,  and  adopted  into  the  family  by  the  .  be  s.-en  in  broad  day  light  -  inaugre  all  their  .statelmess  at 

nameof  Wah-sah-ge-wab-np-qua.  They  had  already  called  And  we  sail  on  away,  afar,  «  the  Meath,”  and  their  grave  demonstrations  -  whirling 

me  amon"  themselves,  in  reference  to  my  complexion  and  Without  a  cloud,  without  a  star,  ever  and  anon  down  Bajcijot  atreet,  and  whisking  the  cigar 

VIA  propensities,  O-daw-yaun-gee,  llu  fair  chan-  ^  instinct  of  sweet  music  driven  "  '‘P*  occnsion:ilTy,  us  they  civilly  entreat  Jarvey 

mgmoon,oxT^\.htT,thefatrmoonv}hukckangeikervl^ce-,  But  by  Uie  instinct  ot  sweet  music  diiven.  “  drive  like  - for  this  was  in  Anl>  nominoXm, 

u  now,  111  complnnent  lomy  successful  achievement,  Mrs.  “  This  d.ay  we  had  a  most  delightful  run  among  hun-  when  there  was  no  dream  of  a  rail-way  to  Kingston, 
onnston  bestowed  tins  new  appellation,  which  I  luch  pre-  deeds  of  islands;  sometimes  darting  through  narrow  rocky  To  the  younger  member  of  the  profession,  however,  to 


performed  it,  and  assuredly  I  shall  not  be  the  last.  I  re¬ 
commend  it  ns  an  exercise  before  breakfast.  T  wo  glasses 
of  champagne  could  not  have  made  me  more  tipsy  and  more 
self-complacent !  As  for  my  Neengai,  she  laughed,  clap¬ 
ped  her  hands,  and  embraced  me  several  times.  I  was  de¬ 
clared  ehily  initiated,  and  adopted  into  the  family  by  the 
nameof  \Vah-sah-ge-wab-no-qua.  They  had  already  called 
me  among  themselves,  in  reference  to  my  complexion  and 
my  travelling  propensities,  O-daw-yaun-gee,  the  fair  chan¬ 
ging  moon,  or  rather,  the  fair  moon  which  changes  her  place ; 


“  It  seems  to  float  ever,  for  ever 
Upon  that  many  winding  river, 
Between  mountains,  woods,  abysses, 
A  paradise  of  wildernesses. 


And  we  sail  on  away,  afar, 

Without  a  cloud,  without  a  star, 

But  by  llie  instinct  of  sweet  music  driven.” 


now,  in  complnnent  lomy  successful  achievement,  Mrs.  |  “  This  day  we  had  a  most  delightful  run  among  hun-  when  there  was  no  dream  of  a  rail-way  to  Kingston, 

onnston  bestowed  this  new  appellation,  which  1  luch  pre-  dreds  of  islands;  sometimes  darting  through  narrow  rocky  To  the  younger  member  of  the  profession,  however,  to 
r  ^  signifies  cri^A/  /iMWi,  or  wor®  P^P^ny,  with  |  channels,  so  narrow  that  I  could  not  sec  the  water  on  either  him  whose  greener  years  have  never  till  now  made  ac- 
e  ft  mimne  adjunct  ifuvo^n  ;  si(Jeofthecanoe;  and  then  emerging,  we  glidedlhrough  vast  |  quaintance  with  much  beyond  the  school-room  and  the 

n  by  this  name  1  am  henceforth  to  be  known  among  the  '  fields  of  white  water-lilies  ;  it  was  perpetual  variety,  per-  I  kindnesses  of  home,  after  a  long  term  of  irksome  ham- 
ippcwas.  I  petuai  beauty,  perpetual  delight  and  enchantment,  from  !  mering  of  his  tender  brains  over  “epephysics”  or  ''apo- 
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physcs”  among  things  and  men  of  the  worldj  where  even 
in  llte  pursuit  of  necessary  knowledge  he  is  frequently 
shouldered  to  the  wall,  and  “  gagged,”  until  with  a  heavy 
heart  he  almost  despairs  of  ever  threading  the  mazy  wil¬ 
derness  of  ugly  facts  and  appalling  inferences,  which  even 
the  simplest  department  of  the  medical  world  presents  to 
his  view  —  to  him  it  is  the  hour  of  sweet  deliverance.  But 
if  his  home  hapjiens  to  be  far  away  —  if  he  be  a  native 
of  the  country,  —  how  his  heart  beats  us  he  claims  kindred 
with  every  awakening  bud,  while  traversing  some  cheer¬ 
ful  srjuare  with  a  lighter  step  than  ever  before  he  thought 
jiossible;  and  the  hum  of  the  city  drowses  down  on  his 
ear  to  the  song  of  the  woodland,  or  the  voice  of  the  waves. 

The  reverie  from  which  1  was  startled  by  the  entrance 
of  my  friend,  as  aforesaid,  was  tinged  with  that  strange 
melancholy,  that  farewell  feeling  which  sits  so  heavily  on 
the  young  heart,  when  it  begins  to  awake  from  the  dreams 
of  boyhood,  and  dimly  sees  behind  the  fading  glories  it 
must  leave  ;  while  before  it,  the  wilderness  of  this  world, 
ns  good  John  Bunyan  saith,  lies  cold  and  barren,  further 
than  it  has  power  to  discern.  1  had  been  running  over  in 
my  mind  a  series  of  years — few,  indeed,  but  full  of 
change.  In  my  youth  and  earlier  days  devotedly  attached 
to  external  nature  —  with  an  affection  which,  indeed,  gave 
to  it  so  much  of  the  inward  life,  as  to  exalt  it  to  the  nature 
of  a  passion,  involving  the  idea  of  reciprocal  fondness  — 

I  could  never  think  as  others  seemed  to  do,  of  inanimate 
nature.  The  hills  far  off,  to  me  as  surely  lived  in  sunrise, 
or  in  the  deep  quiet  of  noon,  or  in  the  storm,  or  where  the 
snow  slept  on  their  breasts,  as  really  as  aught  “  that  lives, 
or  moves,  or  has  its  being.”  The  trees  spoke,  the  rivers 
answered  ;  the  wild  sea,  full  of  omnipotence,  that  “  slum¬ 
bers  not  nor  sleeps,”  1  could  not  look  on  its  everstirring 
vastness,  and  believe  that  it  felt  no  change.  Tlic  very 
grass  blades  beneath  my  feet  trembled  to  influences  my 
heart  was  bound  to  recognise  by  an  inward  power,  si¬ 
lently  but  deeply  evidencing  the  secret  thread  of  sympa¬ 
thy,  woven  uiuong  all  his  works  by  tlie  hand  of  their 
maker. 

The  transition  from  this  dreamy  life,  at  a  very  early 
age,  to  that  of  a  medical  student,  p-nt  up  in  the  heart  of  a 
large  metropolitan  city,  was  strange  in  the  extreme.  There 
was  something  in  the  very  nature  of  the  peculiar  studies 
and  views  of  human  life,  which  this  science  presents  to  the 
mind,  suiiicient  to  produce  a  great  change,  even  under  any 
circumstances,  upon  the  mind  of  the  hast  reflective.  To 
me,  a  mere  boy,  suddenly  left  almost  alone  in  the  midst  of 
such  bewildering  scenes —  hundreds  of  men  from  all  parts 
of  the  world —  placed  with  a  knife  in  my  hand  beside  the 
ghostly  and  hideous  inliabitanls  of  the  grave,  where  jests 
and  laughter  were  ringing  around  those  whose  cars  were 
closed  forever,  save  to  the  trump  of  doom,  —  it  seemed  an 
unearthly  dream  ;  and  often  have  I  paused  gazing  on  the 
dismembered  limbs  and  mutilated  features,  to  wonder  if  I 
were  really  awake. 

These  impressions,  however  strong,  gradually'  wear 
away,  and  the  mind  of  the  most  sensitive  soon  feels  as 
perfectly  at  ease,  as  that  of  the  soberest  citizen  on  Change, 
amid  circumstances  which  at  first  sent  the  life-blood  from 
liis  cheek.  I  had  now  been  busily  employed  for  many 
years,  with  little  or  no  interval,  in  the  class-room,  in  the 
dissecting-room,  and  in  the  hospital.  Daily  bustling 
among  death,  and  agony,  and  disease,  and  loathsome 
sights  and  sounds,  1  had  merged,  as  it  were,  into  a  new 
world,  until  at  length  the  very  idea  of  green  fields,  and  the 
free  air,  and  the  healthy  workings  of  human  hearts,  passed 
from  my  mind,  ns  if  in  very  truth  they  had  no  existence ; 
and  there  was  nothing  in,  or  of  the  earth,  save  for  the  pur 
jioses  of  analysis,  or  the  processes  of  slow  decay. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  winter  course,  the  last  1  was  ever 
to  spend  in  Dublin, — in  leaving  me  all  at  once  free  to  go 
“to  and  fro  upon  the  earth,”  had  opened  up  the  sources  of 
recollection  gradually,  but  fully,  and  1  began  to  feel  most 
sweetly  the  fresh  flow  of  feelings  that  I  had  thought  were 
cither  eradicated  or  totally  forgotten.  As  I  sauntered 
round  Merrion  Stpiare,  listlessly,  with  that  consciousness 
of  “  nothing  to  do,"  wliich  sets  so  uneasily  for  a  time  on 
him  who  has  been  accustomed  to  incessant  lalmr  and 
anxiety,  I  became  all  at  once  aware  of  Spring;  and  with 
the  green  boughs  waving  in  the  clear  air,  the  chirrup  of 
birds,  and  the  universal  cheerfulness  of  the  sky,  1  seemed 
to  start  back  into  youth,  and  feel  myself  not  altogcth'-r  so 
old  as  I  had  imagined.  I  walked  out  to  the  park,  and  for 
the  first  time  during  some  years,  knew  that  the  world  was 
healthy  and  living  still.  It  was  after  such  a  stroll  one 
evening,  while  sitting  in  my  lodgings,  on  a  second  story 
in  Nassau-strect,  as  I  gazed  out  over  the  college  wall, 
where,  as  it  seemed  to  ntc,  for  the  first  time,  I  perceived 
that  there  were  trees,  that  I  fell  in  a  kind  of  solemn  day¬ 
dream,  and  in  fancy  was  revisiting  all  the  scenes  of  past 
days,  living  over  again  many  innocent  and  happy  hours, 
when  I  was  interrupted  by  the  jolly  Frank,  with  his  ludi¬ 
crous  abjurations,  to  flee  to  the  North. 

“  Come,  my  old  coffin  cutter,”  he  proceeded,  "  creep  up 
out  of  your  earth,  Qnd  see  how  the  grass  grows.  Be  U 


known  unto  thee,  O  most  excellent  Theophilus,  that  you 
are  to-morrow  morning  to  be  a  passenger  on  the  outside  of 
his  Majesty’s  mail,  from  the  city  of  Dublin,  to  the  good 
town  of  Belfast,  and  that  your  absurd  name,  even  now,  is 
l)Ooked  at  the  office  to  that  effect.  Ask  no  questions: 

B - n,  S - 8,  and  your  humble  servitor,  have  done  the 

needful ;  wnerefore,  to  use  a  poetical  phrase,  *  bundle  up 
your  traps,'  “ 


their  own  inclinations,  1  departed,  and  crossing  the  ferry, 
found  myself"  out  of  the  world,  and  into  island  Magee.  ’ 


CH.vrTER  n. 

“  With  juice  of  cursed  henbane  in  a  phial.” — Hamlet. 

I  It  was,  I  think,  about  ten  o’clock  when  my  companions 
.  _  _  .  I  rose,  and  wishing  me  good  night,  retired  to  their  own 

“What  herd  of  swine  has  given  up  its  devils  now  ?”  |  apartments  —  a  circumstance  which,  I  confess,  afforded 
said  I.  me  great  satisfaction,  though  we  had  spent  an  exceedingly 

“  There  be  some  seven  devils,”  he  replied,  “  of  whom  pleasant  evening  together.  I  had  that  day,  after  an  inier- 
you  are  about  the  blackest,  going  that  way.”  ^  I  valof  many  years,  been  treading  the  very  fields  that  ap- 

“  Well,  Frank,”  1  said,  “  but  you  know  this^is  impossi-  |  peared  so  green  and  flowery  in  my  recollection  of  child- 
ble  ;  1  have  made  no  arrangement;  I  cannot — ”  j  hood.  I  had  looked  on  many  varied  scenes  of  loveliness 

“  ‘  A  fico  for  the  world,  and  worldings  vile-— I  speak  of ;  since  then,  but,  as  I  Ijelieve  is  the  case  with  all  men,  the 
Africa  and  golden  joys,’ ”  he  ratthd  on.  “  Why  thou  in- ,  spot  where  I  had  pa 


„  .  .  .  passed  the  earliest  and  sweetest  hours  of 

tense  numskull,  put  thy  contemp  ible  tatters  in  thy  port- !  hfe,  possessed  a  beauty  beyond  them  all  —  a  holy  calm 

manteau.  B - n  ana  the  rest  will  be  here  in  no  time,  j  rests  over  them,  which  the  heart  will  seek  for  in  vain  elss- 

We  will  nay  a  visit  to  a  few  of  our  old  haunts  with  ihoe,  I  where,  save  only  in  heaven. 

and  finally  having  slept  ^off  the  ‘  (.)ld  Cork,’  we  shall  |  1  had  taken  about  three  tumblers  with  my  dinner  friends 

drink  in  my  Sanctum,  in  South  Cumberland  Street  —  to-  and  being  a  sincere  votary  of  Nicotiana,  1  know  not  how 
morrow  for  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.”  |  many  cigars  were  sacrifiexd  at  her  shrine.  Out  of  some 

In  the  middle  of  this  rhapsody,  B - n,  and  all  the  other  ,  dozens  which  garnished  the  table  at  first,  1  could  now 

“  devils”  entered,  roaring  as  their  nature  prompted — in  |  discern  only  three  or  four  scattered  alxiut  among  decanters 
spite  of  all  and  sundry  my  remonstrance^  for  I  had  never  and  empty  glasses.  Wlien  I  found  the  room  clear,  1  began 
contemplated  so  sudden  an  evacuation  of  the  premises,  1  to  cast  my  eyes  about,  and  make  arrangements  for  an  hwr 
was  obliged,  per  fas  out  Tufas,  to  agree,  and  huddling  a  or  two  of  that  quiet,  inexpressible  enjoyment,  which,  at 
mass  of  indescribable  incompatibles  into  my  trunks,  forth  such  a  time,  and  in  particular  states  of  feeling,  the  con- 
we  sallied.  |  templatire  smoker  alone  can  comiireliend.  I  gathered  up 

I  could  not  resist  a  feeling  of  regret,  on  leaving,  probably  the  remaining  cigars,  and  threw  them  in  the  grate,  drew 
the  last  time  for  many  years,  scenes  with  which  1  had  in  a  huge  old  sofa  from  the  wall,  and  desired  that  tlie  table 
grown  so  familiar.  Sackville  Street  never  had  seemed  so  should  be  cleared.  I  told  the  waiter  to  bring  me  two  glasses 
sjilendid.  I  never  believed  my  friendship  half  so  strong  of  rum,  and  as  he  plactsl  it  on  the  table,  I  saw  a  curious 
for  the  old  collcfre  walls  and  trees.  Coljegc-green  and  inquisitive  glance  from  his  eye  when  1  drew  from  my 
Dame  Street,  and  the  long  winding  purlieus  about  the  |)ouch  a  liandful  of  rare  negro-head,  and  from  its  case,  a 
Castle,  I  looked  on  with  sorrow — little  did  I  drearn  I  :  pij>e  of  sonic  three  inches  Tong,  of  a  dusky  hue,  acquired 
should  never  enter  the  Arcade,  or  the  old  “  Shades,"  again;  '  111  tlie  course  of  time,  in  places  where  1  had  few  other 
and  after  supper  in  South  Cumberland  Street,  we  all  agreed  |  friends  When  the  hearth  was  duly  replenishisi  with  bog- 
on  a  bumper  to  Dublin,  and  “  more  power  to  it,”  as  if  by  wood,  I  desired  “  Saucepan”  to  bring  me  from  the  apothe- 
mutual  inclination.  1  remember  after  this  only  “  a  mass  cary’s,  a  little  of  the  tincture  of  cardamon  seeds,  (ns  I  felt 
of  things,  but  nothing  wherefore,”  until  early  next  morn-  some  uneasiness  from,  perhaps,  partaking  too  freely  offish 
ing,  when  I  found  myself  tumbled  on  a  jarvey  among  at  dinner,)  and  us  Davy  Bees  used  to  say,  “Absconce”  till 
trunks  and  traps  of  all  descriptions,  whirling  over  Carlisle  morning. 

Bridge  towards  the  coach  office ;  nor  was  it  until  stopping  Having  swallowed  about  a  tea-spoon  full  of  the  drug, 
at  Ashbourne,  we  all  contrived  to  recollect  some  indis|)eii-  j  which  I  thought  extremely  bitter,  I  applied  a  turf  to  my 


sable  article  we  had  left  behind. 


pipe,  and  stretched  liefore  the  blazing  wimhI  on  my  sofa,  b^ 


1  awoke  to  new  life  as  we  whirled  along,  with  as  merry  |  gan  to  sip  niy  rum — of  course  no  p!iilo.soi>!icr  would  ever 
a  set  of  “boys”  as  ever  confused  the  wisdom  of  Ins  |  dream  of  water  to  his  rum  while  s  noking.  How  often  in 
majesty’s  officers  of  the  highway,  or  were  themselves  con-  j  large  cities,  secluded  from  th“ir  din,  have  I  thus,  in  some 
founded  in  return;  how  shall  I  easily  forget  Frank’s  ;  dim  nook,  with  my  pipe,  travelled  bark  again  the  wtiole 
laughable  visage  in  Drogheda,  when  a  rosy-cheeked  young  i  journey  of  existence  to  the  plea.sant  fields  of  yore,  till  1  heard 
mendicant,  with  a  coujile  of  children  on  her  back,  solicited  the  “  burn”  murmuringamong  the  green  grass  and  the  starry 
“one  poor  sixpence,  lor  the  love  o’  the  virgin,”  from  the  '  daisies;  or  the  low  deep  sigh  of  waves  uprolling  on  the 
honest  soul,  under  the  designation  of  “  the  purty  young  shore,  with  the  sea-gulls  hovering  and  crying  high  aliove 
gentleman  wid  the  one  elbow  in  his  coat.”  Amid  “jog-  |  the  rocks ;  how  often  wiled  around  me  once  more  the  cheer- 
gery”  of  this  description  we  rolled  on  our  way  through  ful  faces  that  earth  has  forgotten,  and  the  voices  that  are 
Dundalk,  Newry,  Tunbridge,  Hillsborough,  and  Lisburne,  |  still  in  the  grave,  as  though  they  had  nev  rbccn.  But  now 
until  we  rattled  down  Donegal-place,  andf  found  ourselves  ,  1  was  close  by  the  scenes  of  many  of  tlmse  most  sacred  re¬ 
in  “  sweet  Belfast.”  _  collections — this  very  day  1  had  trodden  there,  the  same, 

I  slept  but  little  that  ni^ht.  My  mind  was  running  too  !  “  but  ah  !  the  difference  to  me!’’  The  old  hedgerows  were 
vividly  over  the  life  1  had  just  ahandoiied,  and  endeavor-  ■  the  same,  the  houses  stood  as  before,  the  lark  sang  ns  ever 
ing  to  reconcile  my  present  self  to  what  I  felt,  when  a  few  |  in  the  gladsome  firimiment,  welcoming  the  spring,  and  the 
years  before  I  knew  nothing  of  all  that  had  so  utterly  ;  fairy  thorn  hung  with  blossoms;  some  of  my  old  friends 

changed  me.  1  felt  an  intense  desire  to  go  far  out  into  the  ^  were  yet  alive,  but  by  far  the  greater  iiumlier  had  gone 

country,  where  the  breeze  might  visit  my  face  a  little  ;  down  into  that  land,  “where  there  is  neither  knowledge 
more  roughly  than  I  had  of  late  been  accustomed  to,  and  nor  device.”  1  called  their  names,  but  none  replied;  silence 
renew  my  acquaintance  with  hill  and  dale.  After  much  '  insupportable  had  taken  up  its  habitation  where  we  used  to 
rumination,  1  persuaded  some  of  my  fellow  students  to  ac-  make  the  meadows  ring  with  laughter.  I  entered  their 
company  me  to  the  neighiKirliood  of  Lome,  in  order  that  i  houses,  and  every  thing  seemed  the  same  ;  but  when  I  heard 

I  miirlit  visit  a  spot  near  which,  from  ill  health  in  infancy,  !  a  footstep,  and  looked  up  for  the  face  I  knew  so  well,  a 

I  had  spent  the  first  years  of  my  life,  and  to  which  I  still  j  stranger  stood  upon  the  hearth  at  home, 
clung  in  spirit  with  all  the  fondness  of  early  remembrance.  Was  it  for  this,  so  long  ago,  I^  wished  to  penetrate  licyond 

Accordingly,  one  fine  morning  we  deposited  our  bodies  on  the  horizon  that  shut  in  my  little  world  ?  Was  it  for  this, 
Magee’s  coach,  and  in  a  few  hours  were  doing  ample  jus-  1  yearned  to  return  on  the  wings  of  memory  I  The  voice 
tice  to  the  “muscular  fibres”  of  certain  fat  kine,  which  |  of  the  Lrixik  was  like  the  chanting  of  adir?e  in  my  ears — 
h.ad  been  admirably  devclojied  on  the  soil  of  that  delccta-  the  song  of  the  rejoicing  lark,  agony  and  sorrow.  I  could 
blc  region.  _  |  almost  have  reproached  the  sky  for  shining  down  so  sweet- 

“  Now,  my  lads,”  said  I,  “  you  will  contrive  what  mis-  j  ly,  as  though  it  had  memory  like  me,  and  no  grief  for  the 
chief  you  may  for  this  one  day.  You  may  go  to  the  ■  days  that  were  gone  by. 

Glcnarcn,  and  on  to  the  Causeway,  through  the  glens.  When  I  opened  the  door  of  the  little  parlour  where,  when 
where  I  shall  probably  overtake  you  ;  but  for  this  one  day,  I  stood  last,  my  aged  relative  sate  with  a  tear  in  his  eye 
I  pray  you  all  and  sundry,  let  me  see  as  little  of  your  com-  ,  at  my  departure,  it  was  not  in  human  nature  to  be  calm, 
pany  as  may  be  convenient.  1  am  for  a  stroll  over  to  Isle  i  The  burthen  of  manhood  on  my  shoulders,  and  care  already 
Slagce,  where  there  is  nothing  worth  looking  at,  to  see  a  ;  hung  on  my  cheek,  standing  in  the  room  which  contained 
few  honest  old  friends  of  mine,  whose  gossip  would  be  j  nothing  that  was  not  consecrated  to  my  very  earliest  memo- 
botli  uninteresting  to  you,  and,  in  your  presence,  too  con-  |  ries.  There  he  sat,  evening  after  evening,  the  gray  pairi- 


to  you,  and,  in  your  presence,  too  con-  ries.  There  he  sat,  evening  af 
strained  for  my  purpose  ;  wherefore  an’  it  please  you,  my  [  arch,  cheerful  as  youth,  telling  tales  of  a  world  unknown  to 

me,  and  uttering  lessons  of  deep  wisdom  on  the  vexation 
and  grief  of  coming  years — I  heard  them  with  a  careless  ear. 


masters,  I  pray  you  go  about  your  business.” 

“Oho!  I  siii?ll  a  rat,”  e.xclaimed  Frank,  putting  his 
finger  to  his  nose,  in  what  I  thought  an  uncommonly 
vulgar  and  diagreeable  manner.  “You  must  be  alone., 
must  you  1  there  is  nothing  worth  looking  at,  eh  7  Come, 

B - n.  I’m  for  isle  Magee  —  I  don’t  care  for  the  cause- 

w^  —  I  am  extremely  fond  of  gossip.” 


this  I  soon  overcame,  and  after  leaving  them  to 


but  since  how  bitterly  learned  !  Here  even  lieside  hischair, 
one  of  the  bitterest  brought  home,  I  felt  as  though,  indeed,  I 
had  lived  too  long,  stumbling  over  graves  at  every  step, 
whereon  1  saw  the  names  of  thoseonly  who  made  life  worth 
the  having. 

Time  makes  awful  changes  in  the  world  around  us,  but 
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plater  far  in  ourselves,  I  stood  in  the  room,  and  gazed  idly 
around  me  like  one  walking  in  his  dream.  The  old  fash- 
iuiR'd  garniture  was  dispose  in  its  accustomed  order  ;  the 
queer  old  prints  still  hung  on  the  wall,  with  every  shade  of 
which  I  had  some  treasured  fancy  ;  and  looking  on  them  all, 

1  felt  that  indeed  the  very  heart  within  me  was  changed. 
All  was  the  siime — every  thing  but  myself.  And  this  is 
tiie  sorest  grief  the  heart  knows — the  first  great  grief  of  life. 
Love  grows  and  fad  s — beautiful  as  the  young  blossom, 
but  soon  withering  away;  friends  dear  as  life  drop  around 
us ;  worldly  care  cankers,  absence  and  toil  wear  out  the 
spirit;  these  arc  all  deep  sorrows.  But  wlien  we  approach 
the  scenes  of  early  days,  and  fondly  imagine  “  here  we  will 
be  at  rest,”  a  sorrow  most  intolerable  and  enduring  chills 
us,  to  find  ourselves  the  same  no  more.  The  innocence  of 
eld  is  gone — gone  the  untroubled  fancy  that  made  a  thou- 

Isjnd  lovely  worlds,  and  believed  them  true  as  its  own 
guilelessness — all  gone  for  ever !— drearily  exchanged  for 
t  le  “  perilous  stuff  that  hangs  about  the  heart,”  even  in  its 
gayest  beatings. 

1  drew  in  a  footstool,  and  placing  it  as  I  did  long  ago,  at 
tiic  foot  of  the  chair,  1  sat  dow  n.  When  1  sat  there  last  I 
had  no  recollections  but  of  sweet  summers  and  merry 
springs — of  green  meadows  and  the  joy  of  infancy.  When 
1  sat' there  now,  I  run  over  long  years  of  bitterness  and 
trouble,  and  the  scene  was  studded  with  tombs.  1  looked 
up,  and  there  was  the  ghastly  empty  chair;  the  stuff  leant 
idly  by.  1  spoke  his  name  in  a  low  entreating  voice,  but 
no  answer  came.  1  rose  in  anguish  from  tlie  seat ;  1  could 
uoi  be  a  child  again,  nor  could  Ids  ashes  answer  from  the 
tomb. 

i  By  many  a  well-known  path,  I  sauntered  over  the  green 
I  hill  to  the  Oohbins.  Kvery  one  acquainted  with  the  Antrim 
I  coast  is  familiar  with  the  grand  line  of  basalt  precipice, 

I  forming  tlic  eastern  boundary  of  Island  Alagee.  Standing 
I  on  the  ledge,  the  spectator  looks  out  on  the  miunnel,  across 
which,  on  a  moderately  cle.vr  day,  the  coast  of  Scotland  is 
distinctly  visilde,  with  the  Titan  pyramid  of  Ailsa,  rising 
from  the  waters,  in  the  noble  estuary  of  the  Clyde.  If  he 
have  nerve  enough  to  look  down,  it  is  beautiful  to  see,  so 
£ir  b<  low,  the  swdl  of  the  wave  running  along  the  base,  in 
I  a  line  of  clear  white  foam,  and  to  hear  the  hollow  boom  as 
it  rolls  afar  within  some  of  the  many  enormous  and  un- 
fiplored  cavertis  b  neatli  him.  There  is  scarcely  a  |K:rch 
of  this  fine  coast  w  hich  1  have  not  walked  over,  from  where 
the  Lilian  winds  down  among  wixidy  valliesand  richer  pas¬ 
ture,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bunn,  among  sand-hills  spread  over 
a  thousand  acres,  where  the  lonely  iK-destrian  might  well 
fancy  himself  in  the  wastes  of  Arabia,  seeing  nothing  but 
the  drifting  sand  around  and  the  sky  nlx)ve  him.  Between 
these  two  |>oints,  there  lies  as  much  of  soft  and  winning 
lieauty,  of  stern  and  lonely  magnificence,  as  in  the  same  com¬ 
pass,  th*'  world  could  etjual  Among  all  these,  the  Gobbins, 

I  ill  extent  of  line  and  continued  precipitous  elevation,  certainly 
rank  foremost.  There  luc,  doubtless,  some  isolated  spots 
claiming  more  strongly  tlie  attention  of  the  bamboozled 
‘  tourist,”  who  buzzes  along  amid  the  clack  of  guides,  and 
the  nu  anderin  g  of  his  infallible  book  full  of  nonsense.  The 
Causeway,  and  the  tremendous,  impending  pinnacle  of 
Fair-head,  are  examples  of  this.  The  latter,  however,  is  a 
J  solitary  cliff;  and,  take  away  fro.n  the  world-inviting 
Causew  ay,  its  columns,  winch  are  barely  noticetdiK'  in  u 
swet  piiig  view,  and  it  w  ill  not  bear  comparison,  though  u 
scene  of  great  loveliness  indeed.  Soft  headlands  runiinig 
into  the  clasping  waters,  with  green  amphitheatres  between, 
wlirrein  the  fanes  meet  at  eve,  or  ought  to  meet,  for  beauty 

(!  smiles  upon  them  with  the  sun  and  moon,  and  si>eaks  within 
lliem  from  the  coming  wave.  But  if  placed  beside  the 
Golibins,  running  at  a  continuous  elevation  upwards  of 
two  miles  from  the  waters  of  St.  George’s  Chann  1,  h.  re 
hanging  overhead,  th<n  retreating  into  cliasins,  rent  hy 
I'rimiil  eoiivulsions,  scarred  by  tlie  on^lauglil  of  uiitiumbcr- 
id  teiiii>esis,  written  on  by  iti''  finger  of  Time  in  iiiuiiy  a 
hoary  character — the  eye  would  pass  I’.icin  by. 

And  here  I  hid  lingered  in  niy  infancy,  I  chose  a  lovely 
green  .spot  over  the  “  Stay  step, '  and  sat  down  among  the 
whin  blossoms  on  a  bed  of  wild  thyme,  to  dream  over  the 
dreams  of  old.  Ever  the  same,  the  very  same,  came  up 
upon  iny  ear  the  sounding  of  the  sea  ;  the  bee  sung  beside 
me  from  its  jiavilton  of  the  stirring  blossom.  The  most 
still  deep  stretched  away  b'  fore  me  to  those  dreamy  hills, 
will  re  1  used  to  think  the  blest  had  their  uliodes,  so  far 
tin  y  seemed  aw.ay,  so  holy  in  their  repose  beneath  the  dis¬ 
tant  licaven.  Blit  there  was  no  peace  here;  even  on  this 
lovely  nook  had  fallen  the  shadow  of  the  w  ing  of  death, 
and  chilled  the  dreams  of  old  into  sadness  and  sorrow. 

There  was,  long  ago,  a  little  lass,  with  deep  eyes,  who 
came  and  sat  be.iide  me  here.  Children  were  wc  Inith  of 
u.s,  albeit  she  was  some  summers  older  than  I,  and  wc 
strung  daisies  on  long  bending  stalks  of  grass,  making 
j  meet  w  reaths  for  her  brows,  so  fair  with  youth  and  inno¬ 
cence.  Dear  angel  of  my  memory  !  surely  it  is  no  dream 
j  that  thou  wert  “  beautiful  exceedingly,”  for  the  old  men’s 
i  eyes  smiled  among  their  gray  locks  when  they  passed  by, 
t  I  and  bade  God  bless  thee  !  Yea,  thou  wert  beautiful  as  a 


holy  angel,  a  meet  companion  for  sweet  flowers;  and  thy 
voice  w'as  musical,  even  when  the  linnet  sang  beside  us. 
And  slie  grew  till  years  calmed  and  sanctified  her  beauty, 
and  sadness  gathered  over  her  childish  glee,  and  wisdom 
beyond  her  years ;  and  she  grew  paler  day  by  day,  until 
consumption  wiled  away  from  the  earth  one  who  was 
fitter  for  heaven. 

One  day  as  we  sat  here,  she  was  sewing  busily  at  some¬ 
thing  1  did  not  understand,  and  when  it  was  finished  she 
gave  it  to  me  —  a  white  handkerchief,  with  muss  roses  in 
the  comers,  and  in  the  stem  of  one  my  name  was  wrought. 
She  showed  me  one  precisely  similar,  with  her  own  name. 

“  Now,”  she  said,  “  we’ll  keep  these  for  ever  so  long  — 
we’ll  see  who  loses  one  first.” 

1  saw  tears  in  her  eyes  when  she  said  this,  which  were 
a  mystery  to  me. 

“Ellen,  what  ails  you!”  I  asked  her. 

“  1  don’t  know,”  she  said.  “  I’m  not  so  glad  as  I  used 
to  be,  and  there  is  something  that  hurts  me  when  1  laugh, 
or  play,  or  sing  ;  and  i  heard  them  saying  1  was  going  to 
die.”  She  shed  tears  abundantly.  “  Oh,”  she  cried, 

must  1  die,  and  lie  among  the  nellies  and  weeds  in  the 
graveyard,  and  never  see  the  sun  and  the  fields  any 
more  !” 

Poor  Ellen  !  she  did  die;  and  among  the  fields  or  any¬ 
where  I  could  not  find  her  again.  They  told  me  she  was 
gone  to  her  “  long  home,”  and  at  last  I  ceased  to  look  for  her 
returning.  1  rose  deeply  troubled,  and  wended  niy  way 
by  the  fields  over  the  hill.  A  strong  inqiulsc  led  me  in¬ 
voluntarily  to  the  church-yard,  where,  as  1  entered,  at 
every  slen  1  was  gre*-icd  by  memorials  of  departed  hap¬ 
piness.  ilere  sloi^  a  simple  stone  with  the  inscription  — 
“Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Henry  Neil.  Lost  A[iril  20, 
IS — .”  C)ne  of  iny  oldest  and  best  friends :  too  many 
more  1  saw  alike.  Here  was  a  little  mound,  all  grown 
with  dock-weed,  nettles,  and  long  grass  ;  a  little  tablet 
bore  the  name  —  “  Ellen  —  Ait  1 1  years.”  ilere  was  a  slab 
with  the  name  —  “William  —  Aiiat  SI.”  Here  beneath 
the  very  stone  on  which  I  so  often  sat  beside  him  in  the 
falling  day,  he  was  laid  at  last,  “  where  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling,  and  tlie  weary  are  at  rest.” 

O  'l  ime  !  thou  art  mighty  to  destroy  !  All  this  in  the 
very  sanctuary  where  1  had  never  thought  to  find  aught 
but  friendship  and  the  awakening  of  young  affections.  1 
could  not  remain  another  day  in  the  Eden  which  had  with¬ 
ered  to  a  wilderness.  Taking  a  boat,  1  sailed  over  to 
Lome,  where  1  rejoined  some  merry  companions  of  my 
drive  on  the  day  previous,  and  spent  the  evening  in  their 
society,  until  they  retired,  as  has  been  said.  Before  ih'' 
blazing  fire,  in  reverie,  with  these  and  innumerable  recol¬ 
lections,  1  lay  1  know  not  how  long.  Pi[)e  after  pipe  was 
replenished  and  consunud,  and  the  rum  was  fast  sinking 
in  my  glass.  Beautiful  vujiors !  1  said  to  myself,  musing, 
as  cloud  after  cloud  issin  d  from  my  lips,  and  swung 
around  my  head,  sc-ttling  into  forms  that  fleeted  with  the 
fleeting  fancy  into  new  creations.  'There  is  a  lovely  scene ! 
A  slow  sailing  panorama  of  low  jironiontories,  stretching 
out  into  calm  sea,  and  huge  mountains  rising  up  behind 
—  visibly  growing,  rock  on  rock,  cliff  on  cliff,  into  the 
sky  ;  and  see!  a  vanishing  whirl  above,  like  the  sweep  of 
the  robe  of  some  departing  seraph!  Behold  from  off  the 
jiromontorics  goes  gliding  out  upon  the  sen,  a  hand  of 
inig'ity  beings ;  they  are  moving  onward  majestically,  a 
convoy  of  leviathans  for  regions  beyond  the  set  o’  the  sun ; 
and  now  the  mountains  wave  and  mingle  with  the  sea, 
and  the  whole  scene  sweeps  away.  Again,  there  is  a  wa¬ 
terfall  hurling  over  a  precipice  in  an  even  unbroken  stream, 
and  from  below  arises  a  mist  of  spray  —  the  precipice,  the 
fall,  are  mingling  with  the  spray  —  and  nowit  is  gone! 

1  sec  a  goodly  company  of  trees  nodding  in  a  pleasant 
nicadow,  and  in  the  midst  a  little  rill  is  winding  gently  on 
its  way  ;  an  unseen  wind  has  floati-d  off  the  trees,  and  the 
rill  rises  and  hangs,  like  Jacob’s  ladder,  Ix-twcen  the  earth 
and  heaven  —  even  now  invisible  hands  have  drawn  it  into 
the  clouds.  Even  thus  floats  over  the  mists  of  life,  and 
man  finds,  when  fading  into  eternity,  that  it  is  but  a  shift¬ 
ing  dream. 

Ay,  thought  I,  as  I  puffed  and  puffed  on,  let  them 
prate  as  they  will.  Let  philosophers  moil  and  buzz  their 
brains  about  the  spheres.  Let  the  idle  sehooUnaster 
come  abroad,  and  tell  us  of  the  glories  of  knowledge  (for-  , 
sooth!) — ns  if  man  should  ever  compass  knowledge.  It 
is  all  vanity  !  Knowledge  is  one  thing,  wisdom  is  another 
and  a  better  thing ;  but  a  conlented  breast  is  better  than 
them  all.  Place  me  again  “  fancy  free”  amou"  the  green 
fields,  with  the  voice  of  the  stream  and  the  lar  roaming 
waters  in  niy  ear,  and  I  will  fling  into  happy  oblivion  all 
the  other  incniories  of  life.  Exiiericnce:  it  is  of  sin  and 
misery.  Knowledge;  it  is  of  treachery  and  lies.  Matu¬ 
rity  and  strength  of  intellect :  it  is  to  stand  and  fight  with 
multiplying  meanness.  Wisdom  herself:  she  tells  us  to 
ease  our  bosoms,  with  all  their  affections  and  even  sem¬ 
blance  of  virtues,  in  fourfold  adamant  —  to  “make  our 
foreheads  as  brass”  unto  our  fellows,  and  fling  back  lie 
upon  lie.  This  is  the  going  of  the  great  drama.  If  there 


be  an  under-plot  of  religion,  love,  or  friendship,  it  must  bo 
veiled  and  hidden,  as  if  humanity  were  proud  only  of  that 
whose  root  and  spring  is  deep  in  the  pit,  and  ashamed  of 
its  fellowship  with  heaven.  Most  truly  hath  the  heart  of 
the  great  poet  sung, 

“  Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy.” 

Poor  degraded  creatures  that  we  are,  doomed  for  sorrow 
from  the  very  womb,  there  is  yet  one  holy  spot  toward 
which  we  may  look  back  on  our  journey;  way-worn  and 
spent  with  travel,  we  can  pause  on  the  way,  and  steal  a 
backward  glimpse  to  that  fair  horizon  where  the  earth 
meets  the  calm  embrace  of  the  stooping  heaven. 

Pursuing  these,  and  a  host  of  “  thick  coming  fancies,” 

I  filled  my  pipe  once  more.  I  began  now  to  (eel  myself 
lighter,  and  to  lie,  as  it  were,  ind  pendent  of  the  sofa.  I 
do  not  know  if  any  one  has  ex{>eriencrd  the  same  sensa¬ 
tion,  but  certainly  I  have  often.  At  this  time,  however,  it 
went  to  an  unwonted  extent :  gradually,  most  gradually,  I 
felt  my  specific  gravity  raising  away,  until  I  rose  without 
any  effort  and  floated  slowly  up  from  where  1  lay.  The 
volumes  of  smoke  from  my  pipe  tumbled,  and  rolled,  and 
formed  themselves  in  the  fashion  of  a  chariot,  airy  and 
lighter  than  the  winds.  Round  and  round  majestically, 
with  a  slow  and  solemn  motion,  I  sailed  complacently  liae 
the  spirit  of  the  upper  air,  and  felt  that  I  had  high  dumi- 
nion  given  unto  me.  The  merest  motion  of  my  will  was 
all  I  needed  to  traverse  the  labyrinth  of  infinity ;  there  I 
went  mounting  and  sailing  on,  still,  still  and  peaceful — no 
walls  were  a  barrier  to  my  way  as  I  climbeu  upwards  on 
the  beams  of  the  moon,  while  the  clouds  far  behind  looked 
pale  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  thridded  among  the  glea- 
iny  stars,  and  never  a  sound  there  came  to  whisper  on  the 
silence  of  immensity.  1  glided  along  among  the  worlds 
of  worlds  on  the  milky-way  —  the  great  highway  of  the 
visible  universe  —  and  came  descending  like  the  “dewy 
eve”  back  to  niy  natal  sphere.  I  saw  its  little  gleam 
glowing  and  widening,  until  1  mingled  with  its  clouds, 
and  melted  down  over  the  hill-tops,  across  the  dark  vallies, 
aljove  the  sound  of  their  rivers,  athwart  the  gleaming  sea, 
and,  with  the  same  stalely  circling,  resumed  my  sofa,  with 
the  pipe  still  fuming  between  my  lips. 

*♦••••• 

1  heard  the  sound  of  advancing  footsteps,  and  presently 
the  handle  of  the  door  was  moved —  it  opened  — and,  turn¬ 
ing  in  that  direction,  1  saw  a  person,  closely  muflled  from 
head  to  heel  in  a  huge  boat  cloak,  enter  the  room  without  a 
word  of  salutation. 

I  lay  gazing  at  the  figure  as  it  advanced,  without  stir¬ 
ring  from  niy  position,  or  sneaking  a  word  —  never  doubl¬ 
ing  but  that  some  one  hail  mistaken  Ins  apartment  —  so 
that  I  paid  but  little  attention,  exited  ing  him  every  moment 
to  discover  his  error  and  retire.  However,  on  it  came, 
and,  drawing  a  chair,  seated  itself  close  by  the  fire  at  my 
feet,  and  flung  on  a  huge  stick  of  bog  wood,  which  present¬ 
ly  sent  a  blaze  so  strong  that  I  was  obliged  from  the  heat 
to  shift  a  little  from  my  place. 

“So,”  thought  1,  “  some  dreaming  somnambulist,  who 
has  taken  it  into  his  head  to  fancy  my  fire  a  kelp-kiln." 

Under  this  impres.siun,  I  determined  to  watch  his  pro¬ 
ceedings  a  little  longer.  I  filled  my  pipe  afresh  while  he 
was  rubbing  his  large  weather-beaten  hands  over  the  flame, 
still  enveloi>cd  in  his  cloak.  Although  in  general  remark¬ 
ably  irritable  at  any  interruption  of  my  placid  reveries,  at 
such  a  time,  I  saw  something  so  very  strange  in  his  man¬ 
ner,  that  I  was  by  no  means  disjioseil  to  find  fault  with 
him,  and  1  lay  smokingun  for  a  full  half  hour,  alway’s  an¬ 
ticipating  some  movement  on  the  part  of  my  unknown 
guest,  whic!i  would  bring  his  affair  to  a  conclusion.  But 
all  ill  vain.  1  filled  anotlier  pipe,  pufl'ed,  sipped  oftener  at 
my  rum,  and  in  suite  of  myself,  began  to  gel  fretful  and 
uneasy.  I  could  bear  it  no  lunger  — 

“If  you  have  any  business  with  me,  sir,”  I  said,  “you 
will  oblige  me  by  mentioning  its  nature.  I  have  particular 
reasons  for  wishing  to  be  alone  to-night,  and  it  is  now 
suniewhut  of  the  late  it  fi>r  seeing  visitors.” 

“  Late  or  early,  it's  all  the  same  to  me,”  was  his  answer, 
in  a  manly,  strong,  but  somewhat  melancholy  voice. 

“  That  may  be  very  true,  sir,”  I  replied,  shortly,  “but 
with  me  it  happens  to  be  quite  the  contrary.  1  insist  that 
you  shall  either  tell  me  your  business,  or  leave  the  room.” 

“  The  old  thing — hard  in  the  head  as  a  noud  yet,  I  see!" 
was  grutnbl'-d  out  in  a  cool  tone. 

“If  you  know  me,  as  I  m  ght  imagine  from  that  obser¬ 
vation,”  said  1,  “  in  the  devil’s  name  tell  me  who  you  are, 
and  what  you  want  at  this  hour.  I  really  will  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed  in  iliis  way,  and  I  am  confident  you  don’t  know  me : 
therefore,  be  so  good  as  find  your  way  back  again,  or  i 
shall  find  means  to  make  you  do  so.” 

“  1  knew  you  before  you  could  speak  plain,  and  ever 
since.’’ 

I  “  I’ll  tell  you  what,  my  good  fellow,”  said  I,  “  this  non¬ 
sense  won’t  serve  you.  What  is  my  nanieV’ 

,  “  Coul  Goppagh,  to  be  sure ;”  saiil  he,  “  could’nt  1  Uora 

that  from  the  servants  I” 
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You  could  not,  for  1  left  one  entirely  different.” 

"  How  then  do  I  know  it  I”  he  asked ;  and  1  began  to 
feel  a  little  queerish,  for  his  strange  concealment  of  his  per¬ 
son  caused  me  to  have  odd  apprehensious — of  what  na¬ 
ture  I  could  not  distinctly  analyze. 

“  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  see  your  face,"  I  said. 
“  The  room  is  warm  enough  to  render  muffling  unnecessa¬ 
ry  ;  at  all  events,  it  is  only  fair  that  1  should  know  to 
whom  1  am  speaking.” 

He  slowly  undid  the  foldings  of  his  cloak,  and  throw¬ 
ing  it  back,  discovered  a  figure  which  might  have  appalled 
a  stout  heart.  There  sat  before  me  the  remains  of  a  strong 
and  vigorous  man,  clad  in  a  sailor’s  bluejacket  and  Irow- 
Long  tangled  hair  hung  down  from  his  head,  drip¬ 


ping  with  water ;  his  countenance  was  ghastly  pale  —  such 
as  I  remember  often  to  have  seen  in  drowned  persons ; 
while  here  and  there  was  evidenced  the  preying  of  the  crab 
and  the  eel,  by  whose  inroads  each  eye  was  entirely  re¬ 
moved  from  its  socket.  All  his  apparel  was  wet,  like  that 
of  one  who  had  just  emerged  from  the  sea.  He  stood  up 
fair  before  me,  where  1  lay  looking  on  with  astonishment, 
saying  — 

“Are  you  satisfied  1  Do  you  know  me  now  1” 

This  was  a  question  1  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
answer —  for  the  voice  seemed  not  altogether  foreign  to  my 
ear,  and  in  the  form  and  disfigured  features  1  had  that  dim 
confused  sense  of  recognition  which  we  often  experience  in 
strange  places,  at  seeing  faces  with  which  we  either  have, 
or  fancy  we  have,  been  long  ago  familiar. 

“  To  say  the  truth,  1  do  not.  I  have  some  indistinct 
imagination  about  your  form  and  voice;  but,  if  I  ever  did 
know  you,  your  features  since  then  have  undergone  a  tri¬ 
fling  alteration,”  was  my  modest  response. 

I  cannot  account  for  the  utter  absence  of  any  thing  like 
trepidation,  at  the  presence  of  so  eldritch  a  semblance  of  hu¬ 
manity.  1  felt  even  an  inclination  to  banter,  probably  ari 
sing  from  a  notion  that  the  whole  affair  was  some  ridicu¬ 
lous  hoax,  planned  for  execution  at  my  particular  expense ; 
yet  when  I  looked  on  that  deathly,  mangled  visage,  the  wet 
clothes,  the  dark  hair,  I  was  puzzled  beyond  measure. 

“  You  ought  to  know  me  well,  Coul  Goppagh,”  he  said, 
in  a  mournful  tone,  almost  approaching  to  a  sigh,  and 
added,  “Alas!  it  is  the  living  forget  the  dead  —  the  dead 
forget  not  the  living !" 

“You  mean  to  say,  then,  that  you  are  dead?"  I  continued 
in  an  incredulous  tone,  while  he  sat  down  without  answer¬ 
ing,  and  again  folding  the  cloak  round  his  ghastly  linea 
ments. 

I  began  in  my  own  mind  to  fashion  various  reasons  for 
80  singular  a  visit;  I  half  suspected  the  whole  thing  to  be 
some  trickish  mummery.  1  thought  the  waiter  had  adopt-  j 
ed  this  plan  to  frighten  me  away,  and  obtain  possession  of 
my  rum  and  tobacco ;  next,  that  some  of  my  dinner  friends 
had  got  it  up  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  laugh  at  break¬ 
fast.  I  invented  a  thousand  such  pranks,  and  still  1  felt 
that  they  were  void.  The  thing  began  to  look  strange, 
and  mv  curiosity  was  greatly  excited  to  fathom  the  myste¬ 
ry.  There  he  sat,  silent  and  motionless  —  who  could  he 
be  I  —  how  had  he  discovered  my  name?  —  and,  above 
all,  what  was  his  business  with  me  alone,  of  all  the  jieople 
in  the  world  ?  I  was  determined  to  ccc  the  end  of  it. 

“  Since  you  will  neither  tell  me  your  name  nor  your  er¬ 
rand,”  I  abruptly  commenced,  “  the  fact  is,  that  I  must 
have  possession  of  my  room.  I  shall  order  more  rum ; 
and  if  there  be  no  other  means  of  ejection.  I’ll  drink  you 
under  the  table.  Draw  in  your  chair  —  here  goes !”  And 
I  rose  to  ring  the  bell. 

“  Stop,  Coul  Goppagh  !’’  he  exclaimed,  “  you  shall 
come  with  me.  I  am  not  of  the  land,  as  you  may  have 
seen ;  once  we  are  rocking  ’on  the  swell  of  the  sea,  you 
will  know  me  better.  Many  a  day  you  have  stood  by  the 
fore-sheet  when  we  went  spinning  through  the  salt  water 
with  a  lighter  breeze  than  blows  just  now.  Come,  the 
boat  is  waiting  at  the  Curran  !” 

My  confused  recollections  now  began  to  wander  over 
many  whom  1  had  known  in  youth;  but  with  none  could 
1  identify  him.  The  wild  proposal  he  had  just  made,  si¬ 
lenced  me  at  once.  I  went  to  the  windows,  and  beheld  a 
clear  moonlightsky,  beneath  which  a  strong  northerly  gale 
was  rushing,  and  1  could  hear  the  voice  of  the  midnight 
ocean  rushing,  roaring  fearfully.  1  turned  and  saw  him 
moving  to  the  door.  “Come,”  he  said,  stirring  his  arm 
impatiently.  “  I  have  sailed  the  channel  in  all  weathers,” 
said  I,  “  but  the  best  seaman  from  Maliu  to  the  Black 
Head  would  not  take  it  to-night,  with  a  stout  vessel  and 
picked  crew, — a  madman  would  not  do  it  in  an  open  boat, 
and  alone — it  would  blow  us  out  of  the  water.  Hush! 
do  you  hear  the  breaker  ?”  “  1  have  been  on  it  to  night 
already,”  he  replied,  “  and  it  bounces  merrily.  Is  Coul 
Goppagh  afraid  of  the  splashing  of  a  little  white  water 
among  the  stones  on  the  beach  1”  “  1  know  not  who  you 
are,”!  said,  “but  I  know  the  coast  well.  The  Goblins 
have  hard  sides  to  clink  on  —  the  sea  is  running  off  them 
to-night  like  Niagara.  The  gale  is  rising,  and  it  is  now 
the  first  of  the  flood  tide  —  a  north  wind  too  —  the  best 


ship  in  Britain  would  drive  to  Muldersey  before  them. 
How  could  you  clear  the  lock-mouth  in  a  cockle-shell  ? 
You  would  sweep  to  the  moon  first!  No,  no!  it  would  be 
a  strong  reason  to  take  me  off  dry  land  —  with  one,  too, 
who — 1  hesitated. 

“  I  know  what  you  mean  he  answered.  “  Well,  then, 
you  must  have  a  token.  Whom  were  you  thinking  of  to¬ 
day,  as  you  lay  on  the  rock.s,  over  the  ‘  Stay-step  1°  Ha! 
have  I  persuaded  you  ?” 

He  saw  my  involuntary  start.  “  Singular  being,”  said 
I,  “  who  know  my  very  thoughts  —  whoever  you  may  be 
—  I  will  not  leave  you  until  1  am  satisfied  ;  but  stay  — 
you  merely  asked  a  question  which  you  yourself  cannot 
answer.  I  will  not  be  trapped  so  easily.  TieH  me  my 
Ikou^f'  He  moved  nearer  to  my  side,  and  whispered  — 

“  The  grave  of  Ellen  is  green —  long,  long  ago !” 

“  Give  me  but  another  token,”  I  exclaimed,  “  and  I  will 
follow  you,  though  you  were  the  incarnate  fiend  !” 

He  drew  forth  from  his  bosom  a  small  white  handker¬ 
chief,  into  each  corner  of  which  was  worked  a  moss  rose  in 
colored  silks ;  on  the  stem  of  one,  in  minute  leiters,  was  the 
name  of  “  Ellen.”  “  Have  you  a  match  for  that  ?”  he 
asked,  in  a  low  thrilling  voice.  “  Come,  the  boat  is  wait¬ 
ing  !” 

“  Lead  on  !”  said  I.  “  Lead  where  you  will."  I  was 
now  roused, —  and  1  strode  with  him  out  of  the  door. 

(To  be  Continujd.) 


DEATH  OF  L.  E.  L. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  more  than  common  regret,  that 
we  have  this  week  to  record  the  departure  of  another 
lofty  spirit  from  among  the  sons  of  men  —  the  quenching 
in  the  darkness  of  the  grave  of  another  of  the  few  bright 
stars  which  have  shone  with  so  much  dazzling  splendor 
in  the  poetical  firmament.  Mrs.  Maclean,  (late  Miss 
Landon,)  whose  reported  death,  only  a  few  weeks  ago, 
we  treated  as  a  vile  fabrication  and  a  jest,  from  some¬ 
thing  like  a  religious  conviction  within  us,  that  one  so 
young  and  so  accomplished,  could  not  have  been  taken 
away  on  the  very  outset  of  her  career  of  domestic  useful 
ness,  is  indeed  no  more  !  She  died  at  Cape  Coast  shortly 
after  her  arrival,  having  Ijeen  found  lifeless  on  the  floor 
of  her  room,  with  a  vial  of  Prussic  acid  in  her  hand,  of 
which  she  had  probably  taken  an  over-dose  for  spasms  of 
the  stomach,  which  had  evidently  been  excited  by  the 
change  and  insalubrity  of  the  climate.  It  is  rather  a  sin¬ 
gular  coincidence,  that  two  of  the  most  popular  poetesses 
that  the  present  age  has  produced,  have  both  fallen  vic¬ 
tims  to  the  pernicious  effects  of  a  foreign  climate,  within 
five  years  of  each  other.  Mrs.  Fletcher,  formerly  Miss 
Jewsbury,  and  author  of  “  The  Phantom  King,”  “  The 
Oceanides,”  and  various  other  poems,  dispersed  in  differ¬ 
ent  periodicals,  died  in  1H34,  on  her  way  from  Sholapore 
to  Bombay. 

We  have  it  not  in  our  power  to  offer  ary  detailed  bio¬ 
graphical  notice  of  Miss  Landon,  nor  shall  we  speak  of 
her  poetical  works  critically,  for  these  disastrous  tidings 
of  her  death  have  invested  them  with  a  sacredness,  which 
would  make  any  critical  anatomy  of  their  beauties  and 
defects,  unseemly  and  irreverent  in  the  extreme  at  pre 
sent.  It  is  to  Mr.  Jordan,  of  the  London  Literary  Ga 
zette,  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  their  first  introduction 
to  Miss  Landon  as  a  sweet  and  graceful  writer,  and  a 
woman  of  elegant  accomplisments  and  refined  taste.  No 
aspirant  for  fame  ever  stood  so  much  risk  of  being  ruined 
by  injudicious  flattery,  than  Miss  Landon ;  for  although 
the  earlier  efforts  of  her  muse,  which  were  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  pages  of  that  excellent  Journal,  contained 
abundant  evidence  of  true  inspiration,  with  ever-recur 
ring  flashes  of  deep  thought  and  beautiful  imagery 
with  occasionally  an  earnest  of  passionate  and  ex 
alted  meditation ;  they  exhibited  also  glaring  marks  of 
carelessness  and  haste,  which  did  not  escape  the  micro¬ 
scopic  regard  of  the  minute  examiner,  who  began  to  liK>k 
upon  the  fulsome  praises  that  were  lavished  on  her  by  the 
Gazette,  as  affectation,  or  at  best  as  condescending  kind 
ness.  Indeed,  this  miserable  system  of  gross  adulation  hud 
such  baneful  effect  upon  her,  that  although  she  appeared 
full  of  the  impatient  longings  of  an  ardent  and  questionin 


mind, yet  she  continued  to  write  for  some  lime,  as  if  she  were 
resolved  never  to  waste  a  systematic  polish  upon  the  little 
freasures  which  her  gifred  mind  poured  forth  rather  pro¬ 
fusely.  She  seemed  determined, —  to  use  Mrs.  Fletcher’s 
own  words,  speaking  of  herself  in  a  mood  of  self-reproach — 
to  sacrifice  the  palm-tree  to  obtain  the  temporary  draught 
of  wine,  and  to  slay  the  camel  that  would  bear  her  through 
the  desert,  because  she  would  not  endure  a  momentary 
thirst.”  We  were  among  those,  who  never  expected  her  to 
accomplish  any  thing,  which  would  not  pass  away  with  a 
thousand  other  blossoms,  “  the  growth,  the  beauty,  and 
oblivion  of  a  day.”  But  the  powers  which  she  felt,  and  of 
which  she  had  given  a  shadowing  of  promise,  matured  at 
last,  and  stamped  themselves  in  act.  The  publication  of 
The  Improvisatrice,”  “  The  Troubadour,”  and  the 
Golden  Violet,”  took  the  world  by  storm,  and  bore  along 
the  soul  of  every  reader  of  taste  and  feeling.  There  pre- 
ailed  throughout  the  whole  of  these  pieces,  so  many  pas¬ 
sionate  bursts  of  noble  strains,  alternating  from  depilis  of 
sentiment,  to  the  most  pathetic  touches  of  nature ;  and  from 
the  simple  ideas  of  perfect  novelty  and  exquisite  beauty,  to 
prolonged  themes  of  moral  and  philosophical  grandeur, 
which  seemed  rather  the  attribute  of  masculine  understand¬ 
ing  and  profound  reflection,  than  the  emanations  of  a  young 
and  feminine  spirit,  that  critics  could  not  find  terms  high 
enough  to  express  their  admiration,  and  her  rights  to  the 
throne  were  at  once  acknowledged  by  common  and  universal 
assent.  Subsequently,  Miss  Landon  produced  the  “  Veni- 
tian  Bracelet,”  “  The  Lost  Pleiad,”  and  the  “  History  of  the 
Lyre,”  with  many  other  beautiful  compositions,  in  some  of 
which  she  proved  herselfto  be  endued  with  that  marvellous 
faculty,  which  we  know  to  be  genius,  and  to  be  as  differ¬ 
ent  from  mere  talent,  or  cultivated  intellect,  as  the  sun  which 
irradiates  is  different  from  the  reflected  image  ofthe  lake  or 
stream.  Our  individual  opinion,  however,  is,  that  there  are 
but  few  of  Miss  London’s  pieces  that  excite  those  strong 
emotions,  which  genius  raises  at  command.  We  are  al¬ 
ways  pleased  and  gratified  with  the  perusal  of  her  sweet 
and  graceful  compositions,  but  the  heart  seldom  gushes 
over  in  a  flood  of  sympathy —  struck  from  it  by  the  master¬ 
stroke  of  the  prophet’s  wand,  and  no  involuntary  exclama¬ 
tion  of  wonder  and  rapture  is  elicited,  to  show  that  the  soul 
has  risen  with  the  sublime  sentiment.  But  we  cannot  trust 
ourself  further,  at  present,  into  discussion.  We  are  now 
preparing  a  critical  retrospect  ofthe  Poetess’s  work,  and  in 
very  short  time,  we  trust  to  be  able  to  sustain  our  position, 
and  prove  the  justness  of  our  observations,  both  by  extract 
and  analysis. 

As  every  thing  connected  with  this  accomplished  and 
extraordinary  lady,  cannot  fail  to  excite  some  interest  in 
our  readers,  we  subjoin  the  two  following  letters,  written 
apparently  only  a  few  hours  before  her  death,  showing 
that  no  unkind  word  had  ever  passed  between  herself  and 
her  husband,  as  it  has  already  been  uncharitably  surmised 
by  some  idle  gossipers  connected  with  the  London  press, 
but  proving,  on  the  contrary^  from  their  cheerful  and  heal¬ 
thy  tone,  that  for  tlie  first  time,  during  a  life  of  labor  and 
privations,  for  such,  to  our  own  knowdedge.  Miss  Landon’s 
certainly  had  been,  her  hopes  of  ease  and  happiness  were 
strong  and  well  grounded.  The  first  of  these  letters  was 
found  in  Mr.  Maclean’s  desk,  and  is  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Hall,  the  popular  author  of  “  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Irish 
Life,”  “  Sketches  of  Irish  Peasantrj',”  &c. 

“Cape  Co.vst  Castle,  Oct.  15. 

“  Jf//  dearest  Maria — I  cannot  but  write  you  a  brief  ac¬ 
count  how  1  act  the  part  of  a  feminine  Robinson  Crusoe. 
I  must  say,  in  itself,  the  place  is  infinitely  superior  to  all  I 
ever  even  dreamed  of.  The  Ca.sile  is  a  fine  building — the 
rooms  excellent.  1  do  not  suffer  from  heat,  insects  there 
are  few  or  none,  and  I  am  in  excellent  health.  The  soli¬ 
tude,  except  an  occasional  dinner,  is  absolute;  from  seven 
in  the  morning  till  seven,  when  we  dine,  I  never  see  Mr. 
Maclean,  and  rarely  any  one  else.  We  were  welcomed 
by  a  series  of  dinners,  which  I  am  glad  are  over,  for  it 
is  very  awkward  to  be  the  only  lady ;  still  the  great  kind¬ 
ness  with  which  I  have  bet-n  treated,  and  the  very  pleasant 
manners  of  many  of  the  gentlemen,  made  me  feel  it  as  little 
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u  possible.  Last  week  we  had  a  Tisit  from  Captain 
Castle,  of  the  Pjiades.  His  story  is  eery  melancnoly. 
He  married  six  months  before  he  left  England,  to  one  of 
the  beautiful  Miss  Hill’s,  Sir  John  Hill’s  daughter,  and  she 
died  just  as  he  received  orders  to  return  home.  We  also 
had  a  visit  from  Colonel  Bosch,  the  Dutch  Gk>vernor,  a 
must  gentlemaniv-like  man.  But  fancy  how  awkward  the 
next  morning.  1  cannot  induce  Mr.  Maclean  to  rise,  and 
I  have  to  make  breakfast,  and  do  the  honors  of  adieu  to 
him  and  his  officers — while  plumes,  mustachios,  and  all. 

“  I  think  I  never  felt  more  embarrassed.  1  have  not  yet 
felt  the  want  of  society  the  least.  I  do  not  wish  to  form 
new  friends,  and  never  does  a  day  pass  without  thinking 
most  affectionately  of  my  old  ones.  On  three  sides  we  are 
surrounded  by  the  sea.  1  like  the  perpetual  dash  on  the 
rocks — one  wavs  comes  up  after  another,  and  is  forever 
dashed  in  pieces,  like  human  hopes  that  only  swell  to  be 
disappointed.  We  advance — up  springs  the  shining  froth 
of  love  or  hope,  ‘  a  moment  white  and  gone  forever.  ’  The 
land  view,  with  its  cocoa  and  palm  trees,  is  very  striking — 
it  is  like  a  scene  in  the  ‘  Arabian  Nights.  ’  Of  a  night  the 
beauty  is  very  remarkable;  the  sea  is  of  a  silvery  purple,  and 
the  moon  deserves  all  that  has  been  said  in  her  favor.  I  have 
only  once  been  out  ofthefortby  day-light,  and  then  was 
delighted.  The  salt  lakes  were  first  dyed  a  deep  crimson  by 
the  setting  sun,  and  as  we  return^  they  seemed  a  faint 
violet  in  the  twilight,  Just  broken  by  a  thousand  stars, 
while  before  us  was  the  red  beacon  light 
“  The  chance  of  sending  this  letter  is  a  very  sudden  one, 
or  1  should  have  ventured  to  write  to  General  Fagan,  to 
whom  I  beg  the  very  kindest  regards.  Dearest,  do  not  for¬ 
get  me.  Pray  write  to  me — ‘  Mrs.  George  Maclean,  Cape 
Coast  Castle,  care  of  Messieurs  Foster  and  Smith,  5  New 
City  Chambers,  Bishopsgate-street’  Write  about  your¬ 
self,  nothing  else  half  so  much  interests  your  affectionate 
“  L.  E.  MACLEAN.” 

The  perusal  of  this  affecting  document,  as  it  may  well 
be  conceived,  must  have  produced  on  the  mind  of  the  jury 
a  full  and  satisfactory  impression  as  to  the  tranquil  state  of 
mind  of  the  writer,  as  well  as  of  her  having  perished  by  a 
most  deplorable  want  of  caution  on  her  part.  The  next 
letter  was  received  by  Mrs.  Hall,  after  she  had  read  the 
mournful  intelligence  of  L.  E.  L.’8  death  in  the  Times’ 
paper. 

‘‘  My  dearest  Mrs.  Hall —  I  must  send  you  one  of  my 
earliest  epistles  from  the  Tropics;  and  as  a  ship  is  just 
sailing,  1  will  write,  though  it  can  only  be  a  few  hurried 
lines.  I  can  tell  you  my  whole  voyage  in  three  words  — 
six  Weeks’s  sea-sickness  —  but  I  am  now  as  well  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  have  been  ever  since  I  landed.  The  castle  is  a 
very  noble  building,  and  all  the  rooms  large  and  cool, 
while  some  would  be  pretty  even  in  England  ;  that  where 
1  am  writing,  is  painted  a  deep  blue,  with  some  splendid 
engravings;  indeed,  fine  prints  seem  quite  a  passion  with 
geiulemen  here.  Mr.  Maclean’s  library  is  fitted  up  with 
book-cases  of  African  mahogany,  and  portraits  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  authors:  I,  however,  never  approach  it  without 
due  preparation  and  humility,  so  crowded  is  it  with  scien¬ 
tific  instruments,  telescopes,  chronometers,  lavameters, 
gasometers,  &c.,  none  of  which  may  be  touched  by  hands 
profane.  On  three  sides  the  batteries  are  dashed  against 
by  the  waves;  on  the  fourth,  is  a  splendid  land  view  ;  the 
hills  are  covered  to  the  top  with  what  we  should  call  weed, 
but  is  here  called  bush.  This  dense  mass  of  green  is  va¬ 
ried  by  some  large  handsome  white  houses,  belonging  to 
different  gentlemen,  and  on  two  of  the  heights  are  small 
forts,  built  by  Mr.  Maclean.  The  cocoa  trees,  with  their 
long  fan-like  leaves,  are  very  beautiful. 

“The  natives  seem  both  obliging  and  intelligent,  and 
look  very  picturesque  with  their  fine  dark  figures,  with 
pieces  of  the  country  cloth  flung  round  them;  they  seem  to 
nave  an  excellent  ear  for  music ;  the  band  plays  all  the 
old  popular  airs,  which  they  have  caught  from  some  chance 
hearing.  The  servants  are  very  tolerable,  but  they  take 
so  many  to  work.  The  prisoners  do  the  scouring,  and 
fincy  three  men  cleaning  a  room  that  an  old  woman  in 
England  would  do  in  an  hour!  besides  the  soldier  who 
stands  by,  his  bayonet  drawn  in  his  hand.  All  my  trou¬ 
bles  have  been  of  a  house-keeping  kind,  and  no  one  could 
begin  on  a  more  plentiful  stock  of  ignorance  than  myself ; 
however,  like  Sinbad  the  sailor  in  the  cavern,  I  begin  to  see 
daylight.  I  have  numbered  and  labelled  my  keys  —  their 
name  is  Legion  —  and  every  morning  I  take  iny  way  to 
fhe  store,  give  out  flour,  sugar,  butter,  &c.,  and  am  learn¬ 
ing  to  scold  if  I  see  any  dust,  or  miss  the  customary  polish 
on  the  tables ;  1  am  actually  getting  the  steward  of  the 
ship,  who  i.s  my  right  hand,  to  teach  me  how  to  make 
pastry;  I  will  report  progress  in  the  next ;  we  live  almost 
entirely  on  ducks  and  chickens ;  if  a  sheep  be  killed,  it 
must  be  eaten  the  same  day  ;  the  bread  is  very  good,  palm 
*ine  being  used  for  yeast,  and  yams  are  an  excellent  sub¬ 
stitute  for  potatoes.  The  fruit  generally  is  too  sweet  for 


my  liking,  but  the  oranges  and  pine-apples  are  delicious. 

“  You  cannot  think  the  complete  seclusion  in  which  I 
live ;  but  I  have  a  great  resource  in  writing,  and  1  am  very 
well  and  very  happy :  but  I  think  even  more  than  I  expect¬ 
ed,  if  that  be  possible,  of  my  English  friends.  It  was  al¬ 
most  like  seeing  something  alive,  when  I  saw  '  The  Buca- 
nier,’  and  '  The  Outlaw,’  side  by  side,  in  Mr.  Maclean’s 
library ;  1  cannot  tell  you  the  pleasure  it  gave  me.  Do 
tell  Mr.  Hall  that  every  day  I  find  the  Books  of  Gems 
greater  treasures,  I  refer  to  inem  perpetually ;  I  have  been 
busy  with  what  1  hopciyou  wilt  like  —  essays  from  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  works,  to  illustrate  a  set  of  Heath’s  por¬ 
traits;  I  believe  they  are  to  appear  every  fortnight,  next 
year.  Give  my  kindest  love  to  Mrs.  Fielding  and  Mr. 
Hall,  and  believe  me  ever, 

“  Your  truly  affectionate, 

“  L.  E.  (Landon*)  Maclean. 

"  I  shall  not  forget  the  shells.” 

[The  name  had  been  written  “  L.  EL  Landon  ;”  but  the 
word  “  Landon,”  was  erased,  and  that  of  ”  Maclean”  sub¬ 
stituted.] 

•  “  You  scekow  difficult  it  is  to  leave  off  an  old  custom." 

It  is  now  seven  years  since  the  writer  of  these  hasty  re¬ 
marks  had  the  pleasure  of  becoming  personally  acquainted 
with  Miss  Landon.  The  introduction  took  place  at  one 
of  Lady  Charlotte  Bury’s  soirees;  we  were  standing 
alone,  in  a  corner  of  the  well  lighted  saloon,  contemplating 
the  various  groups  of  human  beings,  of  all  ranks  and  na¬ 
tions,  who  were  discussing  politics,  or  BulweFs  last,  when 
the  Countess  of  Antrim,  (since  deceased,)  swept  by,  call¬ 
ing  as  loud  as  she  could  bawl,  qui  reut  faire  le  whist, —  an 
announcement  which  was  received  with  ecstasy,  by  those 
who  had  been  prosed  at  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  who,  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  emancipate 
themselves,  crowded  in  her  ladyship’s  train,  and  followed 
her  to  the  card  room.  Among  the  few  that  sat  down  to 
play  there,  was  a  graceful,  lively  young  person,  attired  in 
a  plain  red  silk  dress,  who,  without  being  decidedly  hand¬ 
some,  had  yet  a  lurking  something  about  her  eye,  which 
ri vetted  our  attention  at  once,  and  made  her  the  star  of  our 
admiration  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  There  was  a  sense 
of  the  soul’s  spirituality  so  palpably  diffused  over  her  fou- 
tures,  that  the  emotions  created  on  contemplating  her,  were 
altogether  different  and  distinct  from  the  feelings  that  crea¬ 
tures,  merely  earthly,  can  inspire;  this  was  the  universally 
admired  L.  E.  L.  It  seems  but  yesterday,  since  we  first 
offered  her  our  tribute  of  admiration  and  of  praise,  and  as 
we  record  her  untimely  death,  we  feel  as  if  a  friend  had 
been  taken  away  from  us,  as  well  as  a  bright  ornament 
from  the  female  literature  of  the  age. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

H.  R.  S.’s  note  reached  us  too  late  to  mind  all  the  puzzling 
directions  contained  in  it ;  had  not  the  matter  been  in  type, 
we  should  certainly  have  changed  our  mind,  as  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  giving  it  insertion,  for  even  now  we  are  not  cer¬ 
tain  whether  we  have  affixed  the  right  signature  or  not. 
We  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  H.  R.  S.  again,  for  he 
writes  with  taste  and  elegance,  but  he  must  endeavor,  in 
future,  to  be  mure  explicit,  au  premier  abord,  and  not  over¬ 
whelm  us  with  suggestions,  which  it  is  contrary  to  our 
rule  to  be  guided  or  influenced  by. 

What  is  become  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger 
for  February!  We  entertain  too  high  an  estimation  of 
the  able  manner  in  which  that  Periodical  is  conducted,  and 
were  too  much  pleased  with  the  January  number,  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  its  successors,  without  some  grumbling. 

Will  those  country  papers  who  exchange  with  us — we 
mean  those  who  have  now  and  then  done  us  the  honour  of 
quoting  from  our  columns  —  be  so  good  as  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  our  Journal  is  not  a  mere  paste  and  scissors  work,  but 
that  it  costs  us  much  labor,  many  sleepless  nights,  and 
much  privation  by  day,  so  that  the  least  they  can  do,  is  to 
give  us  credit,  for  what  they  are  condescending  enough  to 
stamp  with  their  approbation  by  extracting. 

Mr.  Franck  Taylor,  of  Washington,  is  our  sole  autho¬ 
rized  agent  for  receiving  subscriptions  in  that  city. 

Persons  residing  in  the  country  will  be  punctually  serv¬ 


ed  with  this  paper  by  tending  their  subscriptions,  in  ad¬ 
vance,  to  the  office  of  publication,  No.  1 14  Naaaau  street. 
Terms,  Four  Dollars. 

Every  post-master  in  the  United  States  is  allowed  to  re¬ 
ceive  subccribers.  Five  copies  will  be  sent  for  sixteen 
dollars. 

Monthly  numbers,  neatly  wrapped  in  green  covers,  are 
now  ready  for  delivery.  Price  40  cents. 

All  communications  on  business  must  be  poet  paid. 

Louis  Fitzoerald  Tasistro,  sole  liditor  and  Proprietor. 


rfte  ISrposltor. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  16,  1839. 


It  is  seldom  that  any  news  from  Europe  baa  created  such 
melancholy  sensations,  or  spread  so  much  gloom  through¬ 
out  every  phase  of  society,  as  those  received  by  the  packet 
ship  Cambridge,  bringing  papers  to  the  10th  of  January, 
which  are  full  of  heart-rending  details  of  a  dreadful  hurri¬ 
cane,  which  occurred  at  Liverpool,  on  Monday  the  7th, 
sweeping  everything  before  it,  causing  the  loss  of  many 
lives,  and  of  considerable  property,  as  well  as  of  three  of 
our  finest  packet  ships,  the  St.  Andrews,  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  and  the  Oxford,  which  have  become  almost  complete 
wrecks. 

These  terrible  events,  however,  have  already  filled  the 
public  mind  with  so  much  horror  and  consternation  during 
'  the  week,  that  we  are  not  sorry  that  our  want  of  space  pre¬ 
vents  us  from  enlarging  further  on  the  subject.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  items,  from  the  Ehiglish  papers,  is  all  that  we  can 
make  room  for. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  daughter  have  solicited  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  to  open  a  subscription  for  the 
American  commander,  Capt.  Bowell,  of  the  Ann  E3iza,  for, 
saving  the  lives  of  eight  of  the  crew  of  the  British  vessel 
Elsther,  on  her  voyage  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Elngland. 

The  Gueen  continues  at  Brighton,  leading  a  very  se¬ 
cluded  life.  She  has  given  much  offence,  by  refusing  to 
have  any  cards  left  at  the  Pavilion,  exce]^  by  those  who 
have  been  to  court  at  St.  James. 

The  German  papers  announce  that  the  Queen’s  cousin. 
Prince  Albert,  of  Saxe  Cobourgh,  has  been  greeted  at  Mu¬ 
nich,  by  the  royal  family  of  Bavaria,  and  all  the  foreign 
ministers,  as  husband  elect  of  Victoria. 

The  Queen’s  patronage  of  the  Italian  Opera,  in  prefe¬ 
rence  to  the  national  theatres,  has  much  excited  the  indig¬ 
nation  of  the  British  public. 

Lord  Norbury,  so  celebrated  on  the  Irish  bench,  has  been 
shot  dead  by  some  ruffian  from  behind  a  hedge,  while  bis 
lordship  was  walkiiis;  through  his  grounds  with  his  stew¬ 
ard,  at  daylight,  and  directing  him  in  reference  to  the  prun¬ 
ing  of  some  trees.  His  lordship  lingered  a  short  time,  and 
expired  with  resignation. 

Marshal  Soult,  on  his  way  to  Paris,  was  attacked  by 
four  highwaymen,  who  were  resisted  and  beaten  off  by  his 
domestics. 

Mr.  Roebuck,  M.  P.,  has  been  down  to  see  the  Canadian 
prisoners  at  Liverpool,  and  has  succeeded  in  having  them 
sent  to  London,  to  have  the  validity  of  their  sentence  of 
transportation  tested. 

It  is  said  that  Caroline  Bowles,  author  of  Chapters  on 
Church-yards,  and  several  serious  poems,  is  about  to  bo 
united  to  Southey,  in  wedlock. 

Mr.  Charles  Matthews  is  about  publishing  his  tour  in 
America,  under  the  title  of  “  What  do  you  think  of  us  1” 

A  new  Annual,  railed  the  Gift  for  all  Season.^  is  in  the 
press.  Among  its  contributors,  are  Ladies  Blessington 
and  Stuart  M^rtley,  Sheridan  Knowles,  R.  M.  Milnes, 
Dr.  McKenzie,  Archdeacon  W rangham,  etc. 


THEATRXOAES. 

Mr.  Wallaek’s  grand  musical  coup  d’itat  w’U  brought 
about  so  suddenly,  that  despite  our  wonted  vigilance  in 
matters  connected  with  music,  literature,  and  the  fine 
arts,  we  could  not  even  catch  a  wandering  breath  of  the 
joyful  intelligence,  previous  to  our  going  to  press  last 
week.  It  would  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  a  late  dis¬ 
tinguished  amateur,  and  most  accomplished  gentleman  of 
this  city,  to  have  witnessed  the  spectacle  which  presented 
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itself  on  Monday  night  at  the  National,  wlien  the  revival 
of  the  Italian  Oytera  —  the  engrossing  object  of  his 
wishes — was  greeted  by  an  audience  crowded  in  every 
part  of  the  house.  It  w’as  a  bold  step  to  take  on  the  part 
of  the  generous  ond  enterprising  lessee,  to  introduce  such 
expensive  exotic  novelties,  at  a  season,  when,  as  we  hint¬ 
ed  in  our  last,  people  of  fashion  have  so  little  time  to 
fritter  away  on  intellectual  enjoyments.  We  were  not 
at  all  surprised,  therefore,  to’find  that  the  experiment  did 
by  no  means  prove  so  profitable  as  it  merited  to  b*', 
although  the  mere  announcement  of  the  Barbierc  di  Sc 
viglia,  with  De  Begnis  and  Mr.  and  Madame  Seguin,  in 
thcprimipul  characters,  ought  to  have  attracted  the  whole  ] 
town,  and  their  combineil  attractions  filletl  the  house  to 
the  ceiling  every'  night;  for,  of  all  the  higher  enjoyments 
of  which  the  human  faculties  are  susceptible,  none  can 
Ire  derived  in  fulh  r  measure,  than  from  the  singing  of 
such  artists  as  these.  And  now  for  the  opera,  ami  the 
{uiT  di'butantf,  to  liegin  with.  Among  all  the  canting  fi>ol- 
eries  of  iiKKlern  criticism,  there  is  none  so  ridiculous  as 
that  of  finding  fault  with  this  or  that  subject  of  remark, 
whatever  it  may  be,  on  the  ground  of  its  not  posstssing 
qualities  which  are,  according  to  all  human  experience, 
absolutely  incomjiatible  with  tho.se  which  it  does  possess. 
We  shall  not  therefore  weary  otir  readers  by  testing  Ma¬ 
dame  Segnin’s  merits  as  a  vocalist,  through  the  jireposte- 
rous  medium  of  comparison,  so  univcrsallv  adopte»l  by 
those  wiser  than  ourself,  but  endeavor  to  do  justice  to  her 
exquisite  singing  in  the  part  of  Rosina,  by  shewing  what 
she  is.  Madame  Seguin’s  voice  is  one  of  that  r.arc  kind, 
which  it  is  ditllcult  to  define  by  any  of  the  .settled  mbs 
of  the  art.  It  is  a  sort  of  mez.zo  soprano  of  considerable 
compass,  but  too  weak  in  the  lower  part  of  the  scale  to 
be  projK'rly  called  a  contralto.  Her  enils'llishinents  are 
always  jK‘rfeetly  finisheil  and  faultlessly  in  tunc  —  a 
merit  not  quite  so  common  with  llali  an  singers  as  it 
should  l)e;  and  although  she  does  not  excite  W'omler,  by 
pouring  forth  those  tumultuous  rushes  —  those  over¬ 
whelming  bursts  of  passion,  where,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  beautiful  Grisi,  and  others  of  the  same  power,  the 
very  air  seems  to  receive  a  stir  and  iinjuilse  from  them, 
and  as  it  were,  to  ferment  and  boil,  she  keeps  ever  alive 
the  far  more  grateful  sensations  of  delight,  which  make 
us  forget  that  there  is  anything  above  the  earth  on  whi'  b 
we  live.  In  the  dialogue,  however,  she  wants  flexibility 
and  sweetness.  —  her  nciu)n  larks  freedom,  grace,  and 
variety,  and  the  exjtression  of  her  face  would  l>c  more 
conducive  to  eflcM-t,  if  her  lips  were  more  fn-qm-ntly 
mantled  over  with  stniles.  On  Monday  night,  Madame 
Seguin  apjH-ared  nearly  as  nervous  as  if  it  had  been  the 
first  time  of  her  treading  the  Iwartls  ;  but  her  recejition 
was  cordial  and  enthusiastic, —  nor  was  the  applause 
less  decisive  or  warm  after  she  had  executed  her  oj>ening 
cavatina,  “  Una  vik'c  jxico  fa,’’  which  she  diil  in  the  most 
delicious  style.  The  character  of  Rosina  aflTords  no 
other  opportunity  for  a  disjday  tif  musical  powers. — 
Another  of  her  eflbrl.s  was  an  inirtnluction  in  the  music 
lesson ;  and  here  she  gave  us  some  of  Rode’s  variations 
in  a  style  of  so  much  brilliancy  and  melody,  that  it  was 
hardly  jxissible  to  restrain  the  plaudits  of  the  audience, 
which  now  and  then  interrupted  this  captivating  strain. 
The  breathings  of  the  shejthcrd's  flute  in  the  distant 
mountains  —  the  liquid  lapses  of  the  siimmer  stream,  lin¬ 
gering  among  its  Ijeloved  pebbles  —  the  half-suppressed 
munnur  of  the  stock-dove,  mingling  with  the  sighs  of 
the  dying  breeze,  and  the  whispers  of  the  leaves  —  the 
exulting  hymn  of  the  sky-lark,  as  it  mounts  upwards  in 
search  of  the  unrisen  sun  —  the  voluptuous  love-song  of 
the  nightingale,  fioured  forth  lieneath  the  listening  moon, 
pale  with  listening  —  the  fancied  sound  of  the  honey-dtw 
as  it  nluctantly  distils  from  the  leaves  of  night-flowers: —  | 
a  remembered  alternation  of  each  of  these,  or  a  blending  | 
and  interfusion  of  them  altogether,  could  scarcely  equal  ! 
the  sweetness  of  Madame  Seguin’s  voice,  clinging,  with  j 
'reluctant  amorous  delay’  round  these  beautiful  variations.  ' 


Mr.  Seguin’s  Don  Bartolo,  was  the  best  personation  of  tlte 
jealous  and  garrulous  old  guardian,  we  remember  to  have 
seen  for  many  years ;  as  that  part,  in  London,  has  been 
the  exclusive  property  of  Signor  di  Angeli,  a  gentleman 
of  respectable  abilities,  but  a  thousand  degrees  inferior  to 
Seguin, —  from  time  immemorial.  From  what  we  have 
seen  of  the  Don  Bartolo  of  this  eminent  artist,  on  Monday 
evening,  and  the  astonishing  versatility  of  talent  he  every 
day  di.splays,  we  sliould  pronou:«:e  him  by  far  the  must 
universal  singer  and  actor  of  the  Italian  stage ;  —  the  one 
who  can  p<;rfonn  the  greatest  number  of  characters,  in  the 
best  manner;  while  those  he  would  most  excel  in,  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  such  as  require  the  rarest  natural  gifts,  and  the 
most  peculiar  attributes  and  acquirements.  But  what  are 
we  to  say  of  Signor  de  Begnis  1  how  shall  we  sufficiently 
express  our  admiration,  our  delight,  our  astonishment  1  — 
no,  not  nstoiiishment — for  we  have  too  long  entertained 
a  correct  nfipreciation  of  his  wonderful  capacities, —  we 
have  too  frequently  partaken  of  the  same  intellectual  treat, 
supplied  by  his  prolific  genius,  —  to  be  astonished  at  any 
thing  he  accomplishes,  be  it  ever  so  wonderful,  great,  or 
incredible.  One  thing,  however,  we  must  observe:  that 
we  never  saw  him  in  better  spirits,  —  more  voluble  and 
m<  rcurial,  —  or  so  thoroughly  identified  with  the  Figaro 
of  Rossini,  than  he  has  appeared  in  his  representation  of 
that  character,  at  the  National;  and  when  it  is  taken  into 
cotisideration  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  piece  —  both  as 
regards  the  issue,  and  the  merit  of  getting  it  up  in  that  ex¬ 
cellent  style  in  which  it  was  produced,  rested  entirely 
ujion  his  shoulders ; — his  successful  eft’orts  to  please,  under 
such  circumstances,  are  deserving  of  the  highest  praise. 
In  fact,  whatever  character  Sigiuir  de  Begnis  assumes,  he 
is  always  delightful,  Irecausc  his  acting  is  the  very  anti¬ 
thesis  of  alTectation  —  that  crying  sin  of  the  modern  stage. 
He  is  one  of  those,  who  place  absolute  confidence  in  the 
impulses  and  revelations,  which  come  to  their  senses  from 
that  inner  shrine  which  natun'  has  erected  in  the  dejiths  of 
their  own  Ir  arts;  so  that  some  of  the  very  best  parts  of 
their  finest  tflbris  may  be  regarded,  not  as  the  necessary  re¬ 
sult  of  art,  but  as  purely  arbitrary  emanations  of  a  power 
which  they  endeavor  to  direct  in  its  course,  but  not  to  cre¬ 
ate  or  even  to  control. 

We  lake  this  opportunity  to  announce  to  our  friends, 
that  an  opjmrtunity  will  present  itself  for  seeing  this  ex- 
I  quisite  artist  to  greater  advantage  still,  on  Saturday  next, 

1  when  he  will  api>ear  in  some  of  his  best  characters,  for  his 
own  benefit ;  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  all  admirers  of 
sterling  music,  good  acting,  and  private  worth,  will  be 
there,  to  testify  by  their  presence  their  just  estimation  of 
one  who  so  happily  and  uniquely  combines  together,  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  artist,  the  judgment  of  the  critic,  the  cul¬ 
tivated  ta.ste  of  the  gentleman,  and  the  active  and  genuine 
passions  and  feelings  of  the  natural  man. 

We  must  not  omit,  before  concluding,  to  bestow  our 
word  of  commendation  on  Messrs.  Latham  and  Ilorncas- 1 
tie,  who  acquitted  themselves  in  a  very  creditable  manner, 
of  a  task  a  tcclk  beyond  their  line  of  business,  and  gave 
the  music  allotted  to  them  respectively,  with  all  the  elTect 
that  a  desire  to  please  and  to  do  well  could  produce. 
The  execution  of  the  trio  “  Zitti,  Zitti,”  a  mezza  voce,  in 
which  Ilorncastle  appears,  was  perfectly  delicious,  and  in 
full  accordance,  with  the  spirit  of  the  scene,  and  not  as  we 
have  frequently  heard  it  sung,  —  as  if  the  parties  concerned 
were  anxious  to  let  all  the  world  know  that  they  were  run- 
nifi"  away  secretly.  Mrs  Pierson  will  confer  a  great 
obligation  on  all  nervous  frequenters  of  the  opera,  to  study 
the  Italian  alplialict  with  all  possible  speed. 


ORIGINAL  PAPERS. 

There  was  a  belief  among  the  Spani.sli  adventurers  in 
the  New  World,  that  within  its  borders  was  a  fountain, 
which  had  the  power  of  restoring  health,  and  giving 
beauty  to  tho.se  who  drank  of  it. — M.rr.K  M.tKKTO.N» 

There  is  a  fount,  whose  silvery  waves. 

Give  to  the  shores,  its  water  laves, 


A  bloom  perennial  springing  there: 

And  Indian  maidens,  legends  say, 

Are  wont  upon  its  banks  to  play. 

And  gaze  upon  its  bosom  clear : 

Their  locks  in  its  bright  mirror  braid. 

And  pluck  its  flow’rs,  which  will  not  fade. 

To  deck  with  wreaths  their  jetty  hair. 

Does  sickness  bn-atle  its  with  ring  breath. 

And  threat  the  pains,  tlie  dread  ot  death  1 
They  sei'k  the  fountain  once  again  : 

They  drink  of  its  life-giving  spray  : 

And  drinking,  all  their  woes  allay  ; 

And  health  and  beauty’s  joys  attain. 

Then  lady  say,  if  I  for  you 

Should  seek  this  fountain  bright. 

Which  health  and  beauty  w  ill  renew, 

Wilt  thou,  upon  thy  knight. 

One  smile  of  grace  bestow  ? 

Wilt  let  him  dream,  thyself  to  win, 

A  single  kiss  to  know  1 
And  hope,  in  battle’s  stormy  din. 

Or  when,  o’er  ocean’s  waves  1  go. 

That  thou  in  spirit  there. 

Art  off’ring  up  thy  pray’r. 

That  safety  on  my  helm  alight. 

H.  R.  S. 


M  A  N. 

From  the  French  of  l><  Ijamartin^ 

Man  lives —  the  world  is  his  at  one  bright  glance. 

His  every  want  subdues  an  element. 

For  him  the  grain  springs  up,  the  waves  advanc**. 

Fire —  son  of  day,  conies  from  the  firniameni ! 

The  instinct  of  his  weakness  is  his  might ; 

The  puny  ins<.-cts  terrors  o’er  him  fling. 

But  the  earth's  sceptre  is  mind’s  native  right; 

Man’s  linked  with  man,  and  the  world  has  its  king! 

lie  looks  —  and  on  his  eye  is  drawn  the  day, 
lie  thinks  —  the  world  its  radiance  doth  iiiqiart! 

He  speaks  —  his  accent,  like  another  ray. 

Stamps  its  own  image  on  another’s  heart ! 

The  breezes  waft  the  thoughts  his  hand  doth  write. 

To  distant  lands,  in  beauty  there  to  live; 

Ilis  soul  when  traced  in  characters  of  light. 

Hears  the  w  ise  counsel  which  the  past  doth  give  I 

And  having  conquered  nature,  then  he  sighs. 

For  nobler,  loftier  ends  his  life  was  given  ; 

His  reliel  heart,  alas  !  disdains  the  prize. 

And  virtue  comes,  to  raise  him  up  to  Heaven  ! 

Smiling,  he  gives  his  life  in  sacrifice  ; 

He  in  an  unseen  God  doth  ever  rest ; 

Guilty  —  stern  justice  for  full  vengeance  cries. 
Virtuous —  a  voice  doth  still  pronounce  him  blest  1 

Above  his  nature  and  his  destiny. 

His  satisfied  desires  fill  not  his  soul, 

W’^hich  thirsts  for  draughts  of  immortality. 

And  longs  to  hear  the  eternal  echoes  roll! 

Hope,  empire,  glory,  he  doth  ever  need  — 

Blest  altars  fur  his  faith  before  him  rise  — 

Gods  to  supplicate,  and  truths  to  form  his  creed. 

And  radiant  vistas  0(>enitig  in  the  skies! 


OUR  IVEEKLT  GOSSIP. 

Having  appropriated  a  considerable  portion  of  our 
columns  to  the  engrossing  topic  of  Miss  London’s  death, 
we  are  precluded  from  noticing  this  week,  various  literary 
publications,  which  we  had  intended  for  our  library  table. 
Among  these,  are  Keith’s  Demonstrations  of  the  Truth  of 
Christianity;  Dawes’s  Poems  ;  Southey’s  Life  of  Cowper; 
and  Mrs.  Hall’s  Rambles  in  Europe :  —  the  last  of  which 
is  now  for  sale  at  Eli  French’s  store,  IIG  Nassau  street. 

Mrs.  Trollope  has  another  novel  in  the  field,  called 
Widoir  Barnal-y :  it  is  full  of  talent  and  originality,  and 
ensures  success  for  the  future  productions  of  the  fair  author 
in  the  imaginative  line.  Mrs.  Trollojie  will  no  longer 
have  to  roam  through  the  east  and  the  west  for  sketches  of 
men  and  manners;  she  can  now  remain  at  home,  drawing 
from  the  stores  of  her  own  imagination,  and  from  the  am- 
1  pie  materials  so  close  an  observer  of  the  world  w  ill  find  in 
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British  society.  The  widow  Barnaby  is  the  proud  and 
mean  daughter  of  a  proud  and  mean  mother,  who,  after 
exhausting  every  artifice  in  trying  to  get  married,  secures 
at  last  the  heart  and  home  of  a  village  apothecary.  At  his 
death  she  undertakes  to  be  a  woman  of  fashion,  and  figures 
away  in  rouge  et  noir — in  ruddle  and  weeds — first  at 
Clifton,  then  at  Cheltenham,  then  in  London,  then  in  the 
Fleet  prison,  and  lastly  as  the  wife  of  a  new-light  preacher 
in  New  South  Wales.  She  nearly  fulls  a  victim  to  a 
swindler.  Major  Allan,  in  her  first  course  —  is  humbugged 
by  a  Lord  Muncaster,  in  her  second  —  is  tilted  by  a  Mr. 
Morrison,  her  lawyer,  in  a  third —  and  finally  fulls  in  love 
with  a  handsome  reprobate  in  the  Fleet.  Her  adventures 
are  amusing,  and  some  of  them  highly  comic ;  but  the 
colors  are  laid  on  something  like  a  lady’s  rouge,  and  she 
disgusts  by  her  coarseness  and  vulgarity.  The  character 
of  the  widow  Barnaby  is  contrasted  by  a  wise,  provident, 
eccentric  little  body,  Betsey  Compton,  her  aunt,  who  goes 
on  accumulating  wealth  for  the  purjwse  of  bestowing  it  on 
the  most  worthy  of  her  relations.  Aunt  Compton  is  mi¬ 
nutely  and  skilfully  painted,  without  one  feature  being 
overcharged.  The  widow  Barnaby  is  brought  into  farther 
relief,  by  the  timid,  graceful,  and  beautiful  girl,  her  niece 
Agnes,  whom  she  adopts  and  torments.  Agnes  endures 
the  trials  imposed  on  her  temper  by  lier  aunt,  till  in  a  fit  of 
despair,  she  writes  to  her  relation,  Compton,  becomes  re¬ 
conciled,  and  heiress  to  a  large  fortune.  Agnes  is  the  true 
heroine  of  the  story,  though  the  widow  has  the  name  and 
glory. 


DESULTORY  READINGS. 

Poetry,  the  most  natural,  and,  therefore,  the  mo.st  pleas¬ 
ing  kind  of  it  —  Sir  W alter  Scott’s  })0€try,  for  instance  — 
is  not  a  direct  ebullition  of  the  feelings,  but  n  description 
of  them ;  it  is  a  history  of  recollections.  It  is  the  language 
of  passion  revised  by  the  judgment ;  not  the  foam  that 
ndi  s  on  the  wave,  but  the  mound  thrown  up  by  its  ])er- 
peiual  tossing.  That  poetry,  and  of  the  noblest  kind,  may 
be  written  while  the  mind  is  in  a  state  of  violent  excite¬ 
ment,  Lord  Byron’s  is  a  striking  instance.  However, 
even  in  this  case,  most  poets  will  prefer  the  actual  enjoy¬ 
ment  to  the  description  of  it,  and  wait  till  the  storm  has 
subsided  before  they  attempt  to  sketch  a  history  of  the  ef¬ 
fects  it  has  produced.  It  is  only  wlicn  absence,  lapse  of 
time,  or  (winch  is  more  intimately  connected  with  our  ar¬ 
gument)  an  incapacity  or  temporary  distaste  for  physical 
enjoyment,  has  sent  them  buck  in  imagination  to  the  scene 
with  wliich  they  W’ere  then  so  enraptured,  that  they  learn 
to  consider  it  as  a  fit  subject  on  which  to  exercise  their  po¬ 
etical  |X)wers.  Their  passions,  which  were  then  in  their 
highest  state  of  excitement,  are  now  in  repose  ;  and  their 
judgment,  w  Inch  was  then  in  abeyance,  is  now  at  hand  to 
guide  and  correct  their  imaginations  ;  and  the  scene  itself, 
which  then  paralyzed  their  discriminating  ptrwers  by  the 
oppressive  intenseness  of  its  reality,  is  now  softeneil  down, 
like  every  thing  past,  with  tender  and  shadowy  recollec- 
tiuiis. 


There  are  men  of  letters,  who,  early  in  life,  have  found 
some  favorite  plan  of  literary  lalior,  which  they  have  un- 
reiiniiingly  pursued,  till,  sometimes  near  the  close  of  life, 
they  eiih'-r  iliscovcr  their  inability  to  terminate  it,  or  begin 
to  depreciate  llieir  own  constant  labor.  Tlie  literary  ar- 
chitei-t  Ins  grown  gray  over  bis  edifice;  and,  as  if  the 
hlrti  k  wand  of  enchantment  had  waved  over  it,  the  colon¬ 
nades  become  interminable,  the  pillars  seem  to  want  a 
foundation,  and  all  tlie  rich  materials  be  bad  collertcd  to¬ 
gether.  lie  U  forc  him  in  all  the  disorder  of  ruins.  It  may 
tje  urg<d,  that  the  reward  of  literary  lalior,  like  the  conso- 
l.uioiis  of  virtue,  must  lie  dr.awn  with  all  their  sweetness] 
froi'i  itself;  or  that,  if  the  author  be  incompetent,  he  must 
pay  tlic  prii-c  of  Ins  incapacity.  This  may  be  stoicism, 
tut  it  is  not  humanity.  '1  he  truth  is,  there  is  always  a  la¬ 
tent  low  ,if  fame,  that  prompts  to  this  strong  devotion  of 
lalior:  and  he  who  has  given  a  long  life  to  that  which  he 
bis  so  niui'h  desired,  and  can  never  enjoy,  might  well  lie 
excused  receiving  our  insults,  if  he  cannot  extort  our  pity. 

The  lilstories  of  ancient  Greece,  and  of  Italy  during  the 
m;il  lle  ages,  possess  many  |ioints  of  analogy,  which  can- 
U''!  i.s.-.ipe  till'  attention  of  one  who  is  in  the  slightest  dc- 
gre-  eoiiversant  with  lioth.  This  resemblance  is  by  no 
Mf  ans  coiifiiied  to  the  general  political  aspect  of  the  two 
euuuiri's  —  divided  into  many  |M‘tty  states,  some  free, 
uiliers  ill  subjection  to  self-erected  despots,  and  alternately 


swayed  by  one  of  two  great  contending  factions  —  nor  is 
it  to  be  traced  only  in  the  governing  principles  and  con¬ 
duct  of  those  factions  themselves,  which,  although  origi¬ 
nating  in  veiy  different  sources,  progressively  assume  a 
rema^able  amnity  of  character.  The  analogy  will  equal¬ 
ly  appear  in  the  moral  characters  and  physical  energies  of 
the  respective  people,  in  their  habits  and  customs,  their  ge¬ 
nius  and  language.  Even  in  their  degraded  condition, 
both  nations  preserve  those  striking  characteristics  which 
seem,  as  it  were,  to  identify  them  in  all  ages.  The  same 
I  brilliancy  of  imagination;  the  same  hastily-excited  and 
soon  extinguished  sensibility ;  the  same  innate  taste  for 
the  arts ;  the  same  uncontrollable  propensity  to  pleasures ; 
the  same  fire  of  expression  ;  the  same  thirst  for  applause ; 
the  same  vehemence  of  passion ;  are  still  remark^  as  dis¬ 
tinguishing  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries,  with  this 
ditKreiice  only  :  perhaps,  that  in  Italy,  w'here  the  national 
debasement  has  neither  been  so  lusting  nor  so  abject,  more 
of  what  is  (Valuable  in  these  qualities  ha.s  been  retained, 
with  a  less  pre|X)nderating  mixture  of  evil. 

Actors  are  pleasant,  and  not  unprofitable  associates. 
They  see  much  of  the  landscape  of  life,  and  of  the  most 
instructive  and  picturesque  parts  of  it  —  its  ups  and  downs. 
They  arc,  for  the  most  part,  stored  with  anecdote,  and, 
moreover,  most  meritoriously  ready  to  sing  a  catch.  Some 
folks,  to  ^  sure,  will  say  that  such  things  are  in  their  wav, 
and  that  they  know  it  to  be  expected  of  them  ;  granted ; 
still,  to  say  that  they  do  what  is  expected  of  them  is  an  oild 
way  of  trying  to  depreciate  people.  They  are  decidedly 
good-natured  men,  and  bear  raillery  much  better  than 
others  —  not  that  there  is  any  thing  odd  in  this  ;  for  what 
is  the  laugh  of  a  companion  to  him,  who,  every  other  night 
in  his  life  is  exposed  to  the  risk  of  the  ridicule  of  a  whole 
audience.  From  submitting,  every  now  and  then,  ,to  be 
lau;^hed  at,  in  assumed  absurdity,  many  of  them  arc  cured 
of  Utat  morbid  anxiety  about  personal  dignity,  which  is 
the  bane  of  so  many  worthy  men.  Nay,  the  comedian  is 
never  in  higher  glee,  on  the  stage,  than  when  laughing  at 
his  own  profession,  in  Sylvester  Daggerwood,  or  O’Keefe’s 
Ragged  Manager,  with  his  Treasurer  out  at  the  elbows. 
This  is  no  small  praise.  Only  call  a  young  physician 
“  Thalaba  the  Destroyer,”  or  talk  to  a  conceited  lawyer's 
clerk  about  the  “  Devil’s  Own,”  and  you  shall  see  the  dif¬ 
ference.  1  have  known  those  who  came  away  disappoint¬ 
ed  from  the  company  of  a  great  actor,  because  he  did  not 
give  a  lecture  on  the  philosophy  of  some  passage  of  Shaks- 
peare.  This  is  very  absurd.  To  expect  a  man  who  lives 
upon  a  kind  of  diet-drink  of  spouting, —  who  has  to  re¬ 
hearse  his  part  in  the  morning,  and  act  it  in  the  evening, — 
to  swill  supernumerary  cups  of  dramatic  Hipjiocn-ne, 
merely  to  please  a  company,  is  altogether  unreasonable. 
Besides,  no  wise  actor  will  let  his  critic  go  behind  the 
scenes :  this  he  soon  attains  to  know  by  experience,  if 
instinct  docs  not  teach  him.  It  is  a  foolish  thing  to  run 
the  risk  of  spoiling  a  ”  good  hit,”  by  giving  a  wrong  rea¬ 
son  for  it.  The  caq>cr,  who  admires  a  fine  histrionic  ef¬ 
fect,  without  knowing  any  rca.son  for  it  at  all,  will  despise 
it,  should  he  happen  to  think  the  explanation  insufficient, 
when  given  ;  and,  tea  to  one,  but  he  does  think  it  so. 


The  surface  of  the  ground  of  Lower  Egypt  is  a  vast 
plain,  perfectly  horizontal.  Its  uniformity  is  not  other¬ 
wise  broken  than  by  some  eminences,  on  which  are  situa¬ 
ted  the  towns  and  villages,  which,  bv  such  means,  are  se¬ 
cured  from  the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  In  the  evening 
and  morning  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  such  as  comports 
with  the  real  disposition  and  distance  of  objects;  but 
when  the  surface  of  the  earth  becomes  heated  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  sun,  the  ground  appears  as  though  it  were 
terminated  at  a  certain  distance  by  a  general  inundation. 
The  villages  beyond  it  appear  like  islands  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  lake.  Under  each  village,  its  inverted 
image,  as  distinctly  as  it  would  ap|>ear  in  water.  In  pro¬ 
portion  as  this  apparent  inundation  is  approached,  its  limits 
recede;  the  imaginary  lake,  which  seemed  to  surround  the 
villages,  retires;  lastly,  it  disappears  entirely, and  the  illu¬ 
sion  is  reproduced  by  another  town  or  village  more  dis¬ 
tant.  Tims,  as  Mr.  Moiige,  from  whom  we  have  bor¬ 
rowed  this  description,  remarks,  every  thing  concurs  to 
complete  an  illusion  which  is  sometimes  cruel,  especially 
in  the  desert,  because  it  presents  the  image  of  water,  at 
the  time  when  it  is  most  needed. 


That  lenity,  which  the  sense  and  usage  of  the  times  i 
have  substituted  for  a  regular  execution  of  tlie  law,  is  a  | 
benefit  upon  the  whole,  but  obtained  at  the  price  of  many 
and  great  inconveniences.  For,  first  of  all,  in  how  many 
instances  do  the  parties  themselves,  who  have  been  suffer¬ 
ers,  decline  to  prosecute,  or  to  urge  the  prosecution,  deter¬ 
red  by  the  inordinate  hardship  of  the  fate  to  which  they 
may  by  possibility  bring  the  culprit  1  The  loss  of  pro¬ 
perty  is  a  wrong  which  men  do  not  bear  with  very  re¬ 
markable  patience  ;  but  neither  the  goading  sense  of  that 
wrong,  nor  obedience  to  public  duty,  would  be  strong 


enough  to  carry  men  through  the  anxieties  of  a  capital 
prosecution,  unless  they  are  rather  more  vindictive  than 
they  ought  to  be,  or  hazier  patriots  than  can  be  expected. 
Whereas  it  has  been  said  that  sanguinary  penalties  rarely 
enforced,  can  inspire  no  terror.  We  conceive  this  to  be  a 
mistake.  They  do  often  inspire  a  very  effectual  terror 
into  the  person  who  is  injured  ;  though  it  may  be  doubted 
how  far  he  is  exactly  the  proper  object  of  legal  intimida¬ 
tion.  Seldom  as  it  is  pul  in  force,  the  very  name  and  ap- 
1  prehension  of  the  sentence  of  death  is  a  detriment  to  the 
cause  of  justice  with  him,  however  weak  it  may  be  as  a 
check  to  the  violation  of  it  with  the  ofl'ender.  in  this  way, 
severe  statutes  become  often  a  charter  of  impunity  to  the 
crimes  which  they  were  intended  to  punish. 

When  the  pleasure  of  novelty  ceases,  the  heal  of  ambi¬ 
tion  abates,  and  reason  begins  cwtlly  to  oiierate,  we  are 
soon  convinced  in  the  progress  of  all  sublunary  pursuits, 
how  inconsiderable  an  advancement  we  have  made  to¬ 
wards  real  happiness,  and  how  useless  it  is  to  enlarge  our 
views  without  making  them  terminate  in  some  agreeable 
object 


Violent  catastrophes  and  strange  vicissitudes  occur  now 
and  then  in  the  history  of  muiikind ;  but  they  are  so  rare, 
that,  as  lessons  of  conduct,  they  have  little  effect  on  the 
mind.  Buffon  says  somewhere,  that  when  a  chance  be¬ 
comes  so  remote  as  to  be  ten  thousand  to  one,  it  ceases  to 
create  any  interest ;  and  though  Dr.  Johnson  observed, 
that  if  among  ten  thousand  men,  lots  were  to  be  drawn 
for  the  death  of  one,  none  of  the  ten  thousand  would  bo 
perfectly  at  ease;  yet  we  are  quite  sure  that  (however  it 
might  lie  in  a  real  crisis  of  life  and  death)  the  reader  of  a 
novel  will  be  indifferent  to  events,  the  probability  of  which 
rests  on  no  better  foundation  than  that  they  have  happened 
once  in  an  age,  or  to  one  man  out  of  ten  thousand. 

Most  dramatists  have  chosen  their  characters  and  their 
objects  with  a  direct  reference  to  one  another,  and  arrang¬ 
ed  their  whole  chain  of  moral  causes  and  effects  with  a 
precision,  which  being  easily  forseen,  is  not  easily  ad¬ 
mired.  Shakspeare  alone  takes  men  and  women  as  he 
finds  them  in  nature,  and,  blending  their  powers,  yet  dis¬ 
criminating  their  motives,  without  difficulty,  and  apparent¬ 
ly  without  effort,  moulds  the  vast  variety  to  the  great  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  he  had  designed  them. 

A  novel  which  is  not,  in  some  degree,  a  lesson  either  of 
morals  or  conduct,  is,  we  think,  a  production  which  the 
world  might  be  quite  as  well  witliout,  and,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  the  {lersonages  of  the  (otherwise)  excellent 
works  which  we  have  mentioned,  are  brought  together, 
without  any  such  leading  object  in  the  association,  without 
reference  to  any  particular  principle,  and  without  incul¬ 
cating  any  specific  system  of  moral  duty.  Towards  the 
close,  indei'd,  of  the  last  volume  of  this  class,  there  is 
usually  an  attempt  at  "  moralizing  the  tale,”  and  executing 
a  lame  and  tardy  justice  on  the  prominent  offenders ;  but 
this  produces  little  beneficial  efi'cct  on  the  mind:  tlicre  is 
cnerally  no  kind  of  relation  between  the  punishment  in- 
icted,  and  the  crimes  of  those  ujmn  whom  it  is  visited  ; 
and  the  errors  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  have  as  little  to 
do  with  the  annoyance  which  they  suffer,  as  their  virtues 
with  the  happiness  to  which  they  are  ultimately,  and  for 
the  most  part,  undeservedly  dismissed. 


Atfiictions,  supported  by  patience,  and  surmounted  by 
!  fortitude,  give  the  last  finishing  stroke  to  the  heroic  and 
the  virtuous  character.  Thus  the  vale  of  tears  becomes 
the  theatre  of  human  glory  ; — that  dark  cloud  presents  the 
scenes  for  all  the  beauties  in  the  bow  of  virtue  to  appear. 
Moral  grandeur,  like  the  sun,  is  brighter  in  the  day  of  the 
!  storm,  and  never  is  so  truly  sublime  as  when  struggling 
I  through  the  darkness  of  an  eclipse. 


Kecentricities  of  fieri. —  Alfieri,  that  eccentric  Italian, 
and  fine  poet,  was  partial  to  long  hair,  and  wore  his  hair 
floating  about,  just  as  we  see  the  poor  Ophelia’s.  One 
day  he  was  leaning  against  a  side-l^ard,  decorated  with 
a  costly  Chinese  tea-service,  but,  by  a  sudden  movement 
of  bis  tress»s,  down  went  one  of  the  tea  cups.  The  lady 
of  the  mansion  took  the  liberty  of  telling  him  he  had 
spoilt  the  service,  and  he  might  as  well  have  broken  them 
all;  when  instantly  Alfieri,  without  uttering  a  syllable,  or 
changing  countenance,  swept  off  the  whole  service  upon 
the  floor.  Again,  he,  at  the  Theatre  at  Turin,  was  lolling 
over  a  side-box,  into  which  his  lovely  auburn  ringlets  fell, 
and  wherein  was  a  lady.  She  broke  out  into  the  most 
violent  encomiums  up..ii  his  locks,  and  kept  repeating  the 
[Same;  but  the  wearer  was  mute;  he  vtas  for  the  present 
I  ungrateful.  Next  morning,  however,  the  lady  received  a 
I  parcel,  containing  nil  tlie  hair  of  the  poet’s  head,  with  the 
j  following  billet :  —  “If  you  like  the  hair,  here  it  is;  but 
for  heaven’s  sake,  leave  me  alone.”  —  Hobhoux’s  lUustra- 
;  lions  of  Childc  Harold, 
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THE  EXPOSITOR. 


AJ)V£RTISE»KX:NTS. 

Now  OPEN,  A  GRAND  EXHIBITION  OF 
PAINTINGS,  al  ihc  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  in 
Barclay  street — viz.  .  i  j  j 

The  DEaritucmoN  or  Jerisalem,  A.  D.  .O.— A  splendid 
painting  by  ^V^liichelo,  '21  feet  wide  and  10  In^bi  repre¬ 
senting  the  attack  by  the  Roman  army,  under  Titus,  (af¬ 
terward  emperor,)  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Holy  City. 

The  Revolt  in  Paris,  A.  D.  1358.— A  t,Tand  historical 
painting  by  Giraud,  15  l-~  feet  high,  and  13  1-2  wide,  re¬ 
presenting  the  Dauphin  Charles,  (afterward  Charles  the 
Wise,)  saved  by  Marcel,  the  Provost  of  Paris,  from  the 
fury  of  the  revolted  Parisians,  while  one  of  his  minister. s, 
the  Marshal  of  Champagne,  is  slain  at  his  feet. 

Don  Juan,  Haide  anu  Lambro.— A  magnificent  paint¬ 
ing  of  the  celebrated  Duhufe,  the  painter  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  14  1-2  feet  wide,  and  12  1-2  high,  leprescnting  a 
thrilling  scene  from  the  poem  of  Lord  Byron. 

CiHCAs.siAN  Slave. 

St.  John  in  the  Desert. 

The  PRiNtt^is  OF  Capua. 

The  three  last,  also  by  Duhufe,  are  highly  finished 
Paintings,  of  the  first  order,  and  of  unrivalled  excellence' 

A  collection,  etjual  in  merit  and  value  to  the  present,  has 
rarely,  if  ever,  lioen  seen  in  one  exhibition  in  this  city ; 
they  comjiletely  fill  the  large  room,  which  will  tic  brilliant¬ 
ly  lighted  with  gas  in  the  evening,  when  they  upixiar  to 
the  same  advantage  as  in  the  day. 

Hours  of  Exhibition  from  10  in  the  morning  until  10  at 
night. 

Admittnncc  50  cent.s.  Season  Tickets  for  one  month,  Jfl 

ANORAMA  OF  JERUSALE.M— PANORAMA 
OF  NIAGARA.  Now  oja-n  for  exhibition  at  the 
new  Rotunda,  corner  of  Prince  and  Mercer  streets,  Broad 
way. 

THE  PANORAMA  OF  JERUSALEM  is  a  splen 
did  Painting,  of  the  largest  class,  covering  a  surface  of  ten 
thousand  scniare  feet,  painted  from  drawings  taken  by  Mr. 
Catherw’csxi  in  1834. 

THE  PANORAMA  OF  NIAGARA  FALLS  is 
also  a  beautiful  picture,  and  a  faithful  re]ircsentation  of  this 
celebrated  cataract. 

The  Panoram.is  are  brilliantly  illuminated  every  even¬ 
ing  by  upwards  of  two  hundn.J  iras  lights,  and  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  Panorama  of  Jerusafem  will  be  given  at  half 
past  8  o’clcKk. 

Open  from  1)  in  the  morning  till  10  at  night.  Admit¬ 
tance  25  cents  to  each  Panorama. 


C'1  ALYO'S  COS.MORAMIC  EXlllBlTUtN,  at  Lock- 
J  wood’s  SaliHUi,  41 1  Broadway,  lieiween  Walker  and 
Lispenard  streets. — This  new  and  attractive  exhibition, 
just  opened  under  the  iiltove  name,  consists  of  series  of 
original  and  highly  jinished  Paintings,  from  drawings  on 
the  sjtot,  by  the  artist  NICOLINO  C  ALYO,  exectttt  d  by 
himself  in  his  improved  method  of  IsHly  coloring.  Exhib¬ 
ited  through  magnifying  lenses,  their  rc.spectivc  subjects 
are  presented  to  the  eye  with  a  beauty  and  fresliness  of 
coloring,  and  with  a  justnessof  prop)rtion  in  the  scenery 
and  architecture  they  jairtray,  wliich  cannot  fail  in  exciting 
admiration.  The  scenes  comprise — l.st.  A  general  view 
of  the  city  of  Baltimore.  2i.  An  interior  view  of  the 
Hall  of  Representatives  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 
3d.  An  iiUcrior  view  of  the  Court  of  Lyons  in  the  Alham¬ 
bra  at  Grenada,  in  Spain.  4tli.  A  view  of  the  city  of 
Naples  from  the  hill  at  Posilipo.  5th.  A  view  of  the  city 
of  Athens,  in  Greece.  (>th.  A  view  of  the  Fairmouut 
Waterworks,  near  Philadelphia.  7th.  A  view  of  the 
new  Volcanic  Island  which  appeared  oil’  Sicily  in  1t<22. 

Exhibition  open  from  1>  o’clock,  A.  M.  till  10  P.  M.  Ad¬ 
mission  25  cents,  children  under  12  years,  half  price.  Sea¬ 
son  tickets  50  cents.  Description  of  the  Paintings  gratis, 
at  the  door. 

CGMMERCIAL  EDUCATION— The  undersign.'d 
continue  to  give  Lessons  in  PENMANSHIP, 
BOOK-KEEPING,  COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC, 
&c.,  at  their  Establishment,  183  Broadway,  ujKm  an  origi¬ 
nal  and  highly  imjiroved  plan.  Young  men  are  qualified, 
at  this  Institution,  for  the  counting  house,  in  an  exi>editious 
and  liberal  manner.  Hours  of  instruction  9  A.  M.  to  3  P, 
M.,  and  from  7  to  9  in  the  evening. 

PROSPECTUSES  may  be  had  by  apjtlying  ns  above. 

B.  F.  FOSTER. 
THOMAS  JONES. 
Refer  to — Messrs.  Barclay  &  Livingston;  Cutter,  Bulk 
ly,  &  Hunt;  Perkins  &  Gillies;  A.  Binninger  A  Co., 
Bird  &  Beardsley ;  Wiley  &  Putnam;  Nunns,  Clarke,  & 
Co  ;  Derby  &  Farnhams;  Gould  &,  Newman;  Boyden, 
Coleman,  &  Stetson,  Astor  House;  A.  R.  Edwards,  Esq 
(at  Arthur  Tappan  &  Co’s;)  B.  Forrence,  Eisq. 


Haywards  picture  galli:ry,  comer  of] 

Broadway  and  Chambers  street,  (entrance  74  Cham¬ 
bers  street,)  containing  neaBy  one  hundred  specimens  of  the 
Italian,  Flemish,  Dutch,  F^rench  and  English  schools, 
among  which  may  be  enumerated  the  Master  Shipbuilder 
and  his  Wife  of  Amsterdam,  a  chef  d’oeuvre  by  Rem¬ 
brandt;  Holy  Family,  (formerly  in  the  possession  of  the 
Empress  Josephine,)  by  Raphael  ;  Infant  Saviour,  by  Cor- 
regio;  Ecee  Homo,  Madonna  and  St.  Catharine,  by  Gui¬ 
do;  the  celebrated  Fruit  Piece,  by  Van  Aelst,  from  the 
gallery  of  M.  de  Burtin,  at  Brussels;  Mountanious  Land- 
scaix-,  by  Bergham,  from  the  collection  ofSir  James  Stuart, 
of  Edinboro;  Seamtrt  in  the  Mediterranean,  by  Salvator 
Rosa;  Herod’s  Banquet,  Christ  and  his  Disciples  at 
Emmaus,  Salvator,  Mundi,  &c.,  by  Rulx-ns;  Group  of 
Poultry,  by  HondeRoelx  r;  St.  Sebastian,  Charity ;  Por¬ 
traits  of  Charles  1st  of  England,  of  Sir  11.  Digby,  and  of 
H.  Liberti,  by  Vandyke;  Village  Kenniss,  by  Tenicus; 
Landsca(>e,  by  Ruysdael ;  Portraits  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey¬ 
nold’s  ;  Farm  Yura,  by  Morland  ;  together  with  the  works 
of  Carracci,  Murillo,  Maratti,Cuyp,  tlstade,  Backhuysen; 
Storck,  De  Noys,  Borgignone,  Great,  Greage,  Panini, 
Poussin,  Van  Goyen,  Stothard,  and  other  eminent  masters, 
is  now  open  during  daylight  only.  Admission  25  cents. 
Season  Tickets  of  3  months,  .50  cents. 

Artists  privileged  to  copy  on  tenns  to  lx-  agreed  upon. 

W.  HAYWARD,  Publisher,  and  importer  of  English 
Engravings,  as  above. 

SCGLMAN,  No.  141  Nassau  street.  New  York,  has 
•  reeeiiily  ]>uhlished  a  new  and  im|)ortant  work,  called 
“FIRESIDE  EDUCATION,”  by  the  author  of  Parley’s 
Talcs.  The  work  is  sinqtle  in  its  style,  and  admirably 
adapted  to  the  understanding  of  all.  It  is  written  with 
great  care,  and  meets  with  the  highest  commendation 
“  The  volume  contains  large  and  lilieral  views;  the  style 
is  clear  and  forcible — often  elegant — and  the  illustrations 
are  as  beautiful  as  ajiprojuiatc.  The  author  speaks  with 
strength  and  feeling.  Religious  and  moral  instruction  are 
treated  decidtslly  well,  and  it  [is,  without  question,  one  of 
the  Ijcst  jtraetical  and  interesting  books  that  could  possibly 
be  made  on  the  all  important  subject  of  jMjpular  eductUion.' 

Commendations  of  the  work,  of  the  highest  character, 
have  apjK-ared  in  the  New  York  pajiers  and  magazines, 
Boston  pajK-rs  and  journals,  Philadelphia  papers  and  ma¬ 
gazines;  also  from  several  of  our  most  disinterested  and 
distinguished  memlK-rs  of  society. 

J'rom  the  Sac  York  f)//fcrrcr. 

“This  work  we  received  from  Colman,  111  Nassau 
street.  It  mainly  teaches,  in  a  most  beautiful  style,  and 
with  p<-rtinent  and  interesting  illustrations,  those  truths 
concerning  the  fomialion  of  eharaeler  hy  domestic  intlucn 
ces,  which  have  Ixen  well  established  by  the  common 
st-nse  and  exjM  rience  of  mankind.  Whoever  would  have 
those  truths  gently  and  yet  jiowerfully  impressed  upon  his 
mind  and  heart,  should  procure  the  work.  If  there  is  any 
theoretic  error  in  this  treatise,  it  consists  in  overrating  the 
power  of  parents  ;  in  ascribing  too  much  to  the  influence  of 
tca.'hers  and  cireumsttinces,  and  not  enough  to  original 
dill'crences  j>f  character.  Yet,  on  this  point,  the  true  doc¬ 
trine  is  distinctly  recognised.” 


YOU 

Happiness,  by  Rev.  H.  Winslow.  “  To  the  young 
men  of  our  country,  with  sincere  and  earnest  desires  for 
their  highest  usefulness  and  happiness,  this  volume  is  af¬ 
fectionately  and  respectfully  dedicated  hy  the  author.” 
"'or  sale  by  S.  COLMAN, 

141  Nassaii-street. 

TII E  WORKS  OF  CHESTERFIELD— INCLU- 
DING  his  Letters  to  his  Son,  to  which  is  prefixed  an 
original  Life  of  the  autlior.  E'irst  complete  American  edi¬ 
tion.  One  volume  8vo.  Just  published  and  for  sale  by 
CHARLES  J.  FOLSOM,  40  Fulton-street. 


J  BABIN,  FRENCH  TEACHER  at  the  Washing- 
•  ton  Institute,  New  York,  bees  to  inionn  the  public, 
that  he  has  two  or  three  hours  to  dis|x>se  of,  (in  the  after¬ 
noon  from  2  to  5  o’clock,)  and  tliat  he  offers  his  services 
in  that  deptirtment,  either  in  private  lessons  or  schools. 
His  lessons  will  be  Theoretical  and  Practical,  of  an  hour 
each,  three  times  a  week. 


O  ACRED  MUSIC. — Dyer’s  third  t,dition  of  Anthems, 
O  S(  t  Pi'ves,  (Jdes.  and  Choruses. 

jhjer’s  St'l-rdii'n  of  Saertd  Music,  approved  psalm  and 
hymn  tunes.  Sixth  idition. 

Zi  unrr's  Ancient  Lyre. — A  collection  of  old,  new,  and 
original  Church  Music.  Seventh  edition,  revised  and  im 
proved. 

Sational  Church  Harmony,  designed  for  public  and 
private  devotion,  by  N.  D.  Gould.  Enlarged  stereotyjK* 
edition. 

Mnsica  Sacra,  or  Utica  and  Springfield  Collections  uni 
ted,  with  an  apiiendix,  by  Thomas  Hastings  and  Solo 
mon  Warriner.  | 

American  Psalmody — A  collection,  comprising  a  great! 
variety  of  psalm  and  hymn  tunes,  set  jtieees,  anthems  and 
chants,  arranged  with  a  figured  bas.s,  by  E.  Ives. 

Si>irilnal  Songs,  for  social  worship,  by  Thomas  Hust¬ 
ings.  Fifth  edition. 

SiMalh  School  Harp — A  selection  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  Sablmth  Schools,  by  Lowell  Mason.  And  though  last 
not  least — 

The  .Manhattan  Collection  of  psalms  and  hymns,  tunes 
and  anthems,  composed  and  compiled  uialer  the  special 
patronage  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sacred  Music, 
and  adapted  to  the  use  of  classes,  choirs,  and  congn-gations, 
with  figured  bass  for  the  organ,  by  Thomas  Hastings. 

Published  and  for  sale  by 

tiZRA  COLLIER  &  CO.  148  Nassau-st. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK.— Professor  BRA- 
GALDl  has  already  forimd  three  classes  for  Draw- 
nnd  Painting  in  the  five  branches  mentioned  in  his 
card.  His  hours  for  the  ladies’  class  are  from  2  to  4  P.  M. 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday.  His  hours  for  gen¬ 
tlemen  arc  Tue.sday,  Thur.-'duy,  and  Suturdtiy,  from  4  to 
6  P.  M.,  and  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  from  7  to 
9  P.  -M. 

'I'he  number  required  for  the  Ladies’  Class  is  filled  and 
it  begins  on  Monday,  February  Itli.  I'hose  wlat  wish  to 
goon  with  this  class  should  upply  without  delay.  Apply 
at  the  door  of  the  Academy,  at  the  hour  of  drawing,  or  to 
Professor  Mason,  No.  1, 2d  flmir,  at  any  hour  of  the  day. 

EisTw O^L)D~ HILL  COLLEGIATE  AND  CO^ 
MERCIAL  INSTITUTE. —  This  Seminary  occu¬ 
pies  a  lieautiful,  elevatixl,  and  salubrious  site  on  the  8th 
Avenue  and  104th  street,  t’»  miles  from  the  city  of  New  Ycirk, 
and  has  been  in  successful  operation  in  this  place,  under 
the  care  of  the  subsi’riber,  for  the  last  K  ii  years.  Arrange¬ 
ments  are  made  for  imparting  a  liberal  and  extensive  Com¬ 
mercial,  Si-ientifie,  and  Classical  Eilucation.  The  modem 
Languages,  Drawing,  &c.  are  also  taught  by  |>rofessors  of 
exix'rience.  It  is  exclusively  a  Boarding  Seh<K)l.  Strict 
attention  is  paid  to  the  moral  and  reliirious  education  of  the 
pupils.  The  family  worship  at  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. 

The  .subserilx  r  having  been  engaged  in  this  rity  for  the 
last  fourtt'en  years  us  Principal  of  a  Boarding  Schisil,  and 
in  conducting  the  t  ducation  of  youth,  can  eonfidently  nfer 
to  many  of  our  most  respi'ctahle  and  intelligent  citizens, 
whose  sons  or  wards  have  Ix'cn  preoand  for  College  or 
Commercial  life  under  his  tuition.  "I'he  school  is  pleasant 
and  convenient  of  access  by  the  Harlem  Railniad,  being 
distant  about  20  minutes  walk  from  tlx-  nearest  iioint. 
'I’ER.MS  PER  ANNU.M. 

Including  Hoard,  Tvition,  and  Hashing. 

In  English,  in  any  of  the  classes,  $1.50  00 

All  extra  charge  for  Classics,  jier  annum,  30  00 

“  “  French  do  20  00 

“  “  Spanish  do  20  00 

“  “  Drawing  do  20  00 

Pew  n-nt  and  mending,  (when done  in  the  family)  10  00 
Payments  made  quarterly,  and  in  advance. 

Bed  and  bidding,  towels  and  basin,  brushes,  books,  and 
stationary,  furnished  by  the  parents,  or  made  an  extra 
charge. 

Particulars,  as  to  refen-nees,  course  of  instruction,  Ac. 
stat*  d  in  the  circulars,  to  be  had  at  the  store  of  A.  T.  Slew- 
art  &  Co.,  257  Broadway. 

JAMES  G.  RUSSELL,  Principal. 


rpilE  YOUNG  MOTHER’S  GUIDF<— and  Nurses 
JL  Guide,  containing  advice  on  management  of  infants, 
&c.,  by  R.  S.  Kissam,  M.  D.  Second  edition,  for  sale  by 
1  EZRA  COLLIER,  148  Nassau-st, 


^\7  OODLAWN  CLASSICAL  &  CO.M.MERCIAL 
»V  ACADEMY,  51st  street  and  Khh  Avenue,  on  the 
Hudson  River,  three  and  a  half  miles  from  the  City  Hall, 
New  York.  MR.  JOHN  W.  S.  HOWS,  Principal. 

This  institution  is  exclusively  a  Boarding  Scliool  for 
young  Gentlemen ;  its  situation  is  not  surpiis.scd  on  tlie 
Island  for  picturesque  beauty,  w  Inch,  added  to  its  exten¬ 
sive  pleasure  grounds  and  |)erfect  salubrity,  renders  the 
lottation  peculiarly  adapted  for  a  Public  Si-minary. 

The  course  of  instruction  comprises  a  thorougfi  classical 
and  English  education,  with  the  modern  languages,  if  re¬ 
quired. 

References  will  lie  given  on  application,  to  the  parentsof 
children  in  the  school,  as  the  best  method  of  aseertaining 
the  true  character  and  standing  of  the  establishment. 

Terms  for  Board  and  Tuition  S200  [>er  annum  for  boys 
under  fourteen ;  Ixyond  that  age  $2.50  per  annum.  All 
payments  six  months  in  advance.  French  and  Sptinish 
taught  by  an  exjicricnced  professor,  at  $5  each  jier  quarter. 

CRAIGHEAD  &  ALLEN,  PRINTERSr 
No.  112  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 
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